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who have fruit tree troubles to contend with. 
them , by careful investigation and experimental work, 
have found Fall Spraying very profitable and are already 
preparing to do more of it this season. 
period has about closed and the acting is at hand. Ask 
your neighbor who has tried it, or ask someone in con- 
nection with the state work, if it is advisable. 
vinced it is worth a trial write at once to P. O. Box 712, 
Rochester, N. Y., for price on Lime and Sulphur to do 
the work. Your letter will be delivered to 
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had thought about offering a cash prize of 
ht oY Ph for the correct pronunciation of this 


word, making the offer to persons who are at 
present alive in any portion of the world, but after an- 
other think we thought it wholy unfair, as there would 
be many people needing the money who would be 
slaughtered before word could reach them, and so many 
already dead that it might appear as if we were discrim- 
inating. So we thought again that in lieu of cash, we 
would offer some good advice that we know to be abso- 


lutely harmless, in fact, if one should swallow all of it, recovery would be possible. 


' The advice was fathered by a thoughtful think in the minds of many Fruit Growers 


Many of 
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FOR READY DELIVERY BY 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Send for one of our Selected Lists 
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Farmers’ Week is Coming! 


The Eighth Annual Farmers’ Week 
will be held at Ithaca 


Feb. 8-13, 1915 


Exhibits, Demonstrations and Lectures 
relating to 


Agriculture and Home Economics 


@ Write to Ghe Cornell Countryman about Jan. 


15 for a well illustrated Souvenir giving full details 
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International Harvester 


Engines 


Shoulder Your Hardest Work 


A® International Harvester Engine— 

Mogul or Titan—will save you 
and your family endless hours of hard 
labor in pumping, sawing, grinding, 
spraying, running separator, etc. 

Buy an IHCengine. They last longer, burn 
less fuel, are simpler, and give you most 
power. Here are a few of the reasons: 
Large valves, accurately fitted piston and rings, 
heavy drop-forged crank shafts and connecting 
rods, prompt repair service, fuel saving, etc. 1 H C 
material and construction mean the best engine. 
IH C engines are built in all styles, and in all sizes 


from 1 to 50-H.P. They operate on low and high 
grade fuels. 

Not every local dealer handles I H C engines. The 
one who does is a man you can’t afford tomiss. If 
you do not know who he is, we will tell you when 
you write us for catalogues. 


The IHC Line 
GRAIN AND HAY 
MACHINES 

Binders, Reapers 
eaders, Mowers 
Rakes, Stackers 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Presses 
CORN MACHINES 
Planters, Pickers 
aa, es 
nsilage Cutters 
Shellers, Shredders 
TILLAGE 
Peg, Spring-Tooth, 
and Disk Harrows 


Manure Spreaders 


Cream Separators 
Farm Wagons 


International Harvester Company of America 


Inco! ed 
CHICAGO oe 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 
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© Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentleman’s gun for field shooting. 





© You can throw it into a suit case along with your shootingtogs and leave your gun case at home. 

© We furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 51{ to 534 pounds and selling from $19.00 up. 

© The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game 
nearer to you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 

© The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University of Cornell and it was found that it took only 1\625 of a 
second for hammer to fall. 

© At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 

© We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in the field at least 5 per cent.} 

© Beautiful catalog FREE ; 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 123, ITHACA, N.Y. 






























There’s a Big “& 
Difference in Silage 


The succulence and palatability of perfect ensilage 
produces maximum results at a low feeding cost. 
No other feed contains as much “‘succulence value” 
as well preserved ensilage. It is the most economical 
feed for summer as well as for fall andwinter. But 
there’s as big a difference in silage as there is in silos. 
Build your silo of material that lasts for generations 
and keeps ensilage as fresh and succulent — all the 
year — as the day the corn was cut. Erect a 


NatcoImperishable Silo| 


|, Lhe silo that’s made of vitrified hollow 
clay tile, whose glazed surfaces do not 
absorb the silage juices, and admit 
no air from without. No freez- 
> ing. Reinforced by continu. 

va Wh ous steel bands. No 

a3 . J swelling, Sheikinnt, 
a wn we Nt warping or crack- 
2 nin pel- ing. No repairs, 
no painting 

no adjusting. Stops silo troubles forever. Write 
to nearest branch office forlist of owners inyour State. 
and for catalog 38 


j m National Fire Proofing Company 
2 ‘ ‘The Silo Organized 1889 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Bloomington, Ill, Philadelphia, Pae 
Madison, Wis. Lansing, Mich. Huntington, Ind, 
That Lasts = 
. ia) oier tT tt 
For Generations”’ Gan zeae 
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SANITARY CLEANLINESS AT A VERY LOW COST 


Perhaps you have always thought of sanitary cleanliness as being only a shade better 
than ordinary soap and water cleanliness, consequently of little value to you, and 
especially when you thought it cost a great deal more. 

But this is not true, for with 


Worando 


Dairys7man’s 


Maer, (OFT Xi ss 


Indian in circle you can have sanitary cleanliness, which you will readily dis- 
cover to be far superior to soap and water cleanliness, and it 
will both surprise and please you to find that it costs no more 
than ordinary cleanliness. 

Cleaner, fresher, sweeter milk utensils, purer and more 
wholesome odors everywhere, these are a few of the indications 
of the better cleaning done by Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser. If you are not using Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser you only need to give it a thorough trial 
to appreciate how much you are sacrificing to be without it. 

Ask your dealer for a sack or write your dairy supply man 

in every package for a barrel or keg. 


The J. B. Ford Co., yeght. Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


It provides the better way. Animals are fond of being cleaned 
with it. Time, labor and expense saved. Increased results 
obtained. Adapted to all kinds of power. 


Write for our booklet and particulars. 


The Kent Vacuum GleanerCo, 


Incorporated 


Rome, New York 


Residence machines also manufactured 
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A BAG OF THREE D GRAINS 


will put more milk in your pail than any other concentrate. Produces 
milk at less cost per gallon. Good Milk, because many certified 
milk dairies feed it. It is highly recommended by Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 


We Want You To Try 


THREE 


It is just the thing to mix with your home grown corn, oats, hay, straw, fodder 
and ensilage to make a balanced ration It not only supplies the deficiency in 
Protein and Fat, but it lightens up the heavy weight grains grown on the farm. 

The leading dairymen in all parts of New York State feed it, and leading dealers 
carry it in stock and will be glad to supply you. If your dealer does not handle 
it, write us and we will refer you to the nearest dealer, or endeavor to get your 
local dealer to handle it or sell to you direct. 


THE DEWEY BROS. CO. 


Box 579 BLANCHESTER, OHIO 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In our undertaking to extend the use of Holstein Cows’ Milk for 
Infant Feeding, we are so fortunate as to have the support of lead- 
ing specialists. ‘Their approval has been expressed so unreservedly 
that nothing remains for us to say on our own authority. Weneed 
only to give publicity to the best medical opinion on the choice of 
cows’ milk for infant feeding. 

A booklet we have prepared for the convenience of the busy family 
physician consists of a compilation of the opinions of leading spec- 
ialists, gathered from recent text-books, magazine articles and lec- 
tures. Only direct quotations are used from sources easily verified. 
Write for it. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of America 
Box 196 Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Cornell Song Books 


There are now two editions of Cornell 
Songs with music for sale. The illustrated 
edition is the more complete of Cornell songs 
while the Agricultural song book has more 
songs. These should be considered when 
buying either for yourself or for someone as a 
present. 


Jewelry for Christmas 


You have confidence in the Co-op. because 
of the fair treatment you receive there. The 
Co-op. reputation is behind the college jewelry 
sold by the Co-op. We can not afford to sell 
goods to you which will not give satisfaction. 
Some find it convenient to do their buying in 
the morning. 


THE CO-OP 


is in Morrill Hall 
On the Campus 
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ISAAC PHILLIPS ROBERTS 
1873 PIONEER 1903 


TO YOU WE DEDICATE THIS 

ISSUE OF THE COR- 
NELL COUNTRYMAN, AS THE EXPRESSION 
OF THE LOVE AND ESTEEM OF THE STUDENT 
BODY OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
WHO, AS THE YEARS GO BY, SEE YOUR 
PORTRAIT DAILY IN THE ASSEMBLY HALL 
AND LEARN TO PRIZE THE SUBSTANTIAL 
WORK YOU DID WHEN WORK WAS DIFFI- 
CULT AND REWARDS WERE SLOW. ALL 
YOUR OLD STUDENTS AND ASSOCIATES, IN 
MANY RESPONSIBLE PLACES IN THE WORLD, 
WILL JOIN WITH US IN THIS GREETING AND 
REMEMBRANCE. 
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OLD CORNELL 


The Old Wooden Bridge on Central Ave. Spanning Ravine 
South of Sage Cottage was torn down by 
Students on Hallow’een, 1882. 
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THE RELATION OF EZRA CORNELL TO THE 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


By Dr. Andrew D. White 


(Notes from a talk given recently to a group of students by Dr. White. ) 


N speaking of Mr. Ezra Cornell’s 
connection with the College of 
Agriculture, I confess to you 

frankly that I am under one disability : 
to my great regret, I have never 
known practically anything of farm 
life. Itisa singular thing that Cornell 
University, including its Agricultural 
College, involved the necessity of my 
making an address before the Legis- 
latureand other bodies on Cornell, but 
my training had been such that during 
the whole 20 years of my Presidency 
of the University, I doubt whether I 
could have told wheat from barley, on 
the other side of the fence. That is 
where my education was neglected. 
Therefore, although there will be de- 
tails regarding Mr. Cornell’s efficiency 
in regard to agriculture and agricul- 
tural matters, where I shall be at 
some loss, yet I think that I can give 
the main points of those things that 
are necessary to an understanding of 
what has been done by him, and the 
impulse he gave to the College of Ag- 
riculture, and to the proper position 
of agriculture in the State of New 
York and in the Union. 

Mr. Cornell, as probably all of you 
are aware, was brought up on a farm 
in Westchester County in this state, 
and when he came to manhood, he 
struck out for himself. He was 
brought up a member of the Society 
of Friends, well and carefully in- 
structed in the proper theory of his 
duties tothe Almighty and to his fel- 


low men. He made his way north- 
ward and westward, stopped in Syra- 
cuse for a short time, where he was 
cheated out of his wages; and as he 
did not like the place, went on to 
Ithaca, where he fell in with various 
men whom he liked. He was born, 
as I say, on a farm; he was brought 
up among the surroundings of farmers, 
and he afterwards preserved a great 
taste for everything connected with 
agriculture. But he was still more of 
a mechanic, and a very good mechanic, 
than he was farmer : it may be because 
he did not go into farming to any ex- 
tent at first. He was employed in 
various mechanical matters, among 
them, very important ones, and it was 
soon found that he was a man of de-: 
cided skill, an excellent workman, 
conscientious, of strong character, and 
with a great deal of foresight. He 
soon was at work upon the most im- 
portant things that were being done 
in this community at thattime. One 
of the things where he made his mark 
was in the large wood mill which stood 
where Cascadilla now stands. His 
employer was Mr. Eddy, after whom 
Eddy Street is named. Mr. Cornell 
was devoted to his work, he helped 
to bring the whole factory into shape 
and speedily became the foremost man 
in the whole concern. 

Mr. Cornell was interested in various 
matters: his interest in agriculture 
always remained, and_ curiously 
enough, the invention that paved the 
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way to his very large fortune and his 
public life, and his public-spirited 
efforts, was the invention and develop- 
ment of a plow. He worked away, as 
Thomas Jefferson did, at the mould 
board of a plow. Mr. Cornell invented 
a plow, and started out to sell patent 
rights for it. He went through vari- 
ous parts of the North, and at last 
reached Maine,—somewhere near 
Portsmouth, I think,—and_ he called 
on a noted man who had become in- 
terested in the Morse telegraph, Mr. 
F. O. G. Smith, very widely known as 
‘* Fog’’ Smith. Mr. Cornell went to 
his office, understanding that he was 
interested in public works and inven- 
tion, and tried to interest him in this 
plow. When Mr. Cornell came in, 
Mr. Smith was lying on the floor of 
his office upon a great number of plans 
and drawings, and when Mr. Cornell 
presented his idea of a plow exclaimed, 
‘IT have nothing to do with plows, 
but if a man will come along and help 
me in laying a new telegraph wire 
from Washington to Baltimore, I will 
talk with him.’’ Congress had made 


a small appropriation, although it was 
thought to be a wild goose sort of 


chase. Considerable opposition was 
made tocarrying the proposed tele- 
graph which Professor Morse had in- 
vented, from Washington to Balti- 
more, and no other way was thought 
of except to have the wires insulated, 
wound in silk thread, and put intoa 
leaden pipe sunk in the ground. Mr. 
Smith, it appears, was one of the con- 
tractors for laying the trench of the 
pipe, and he discovered that there was 
danger of his losing considerable 
money init. Mr. Cornell said to him: 
‘*Mr. Smith, I will supply you with 
a plow that shall dig the trench, that 
shall lay the lead pipe with wires in 
it, and that shall cover it up again.’’ 
Mr. Smith did not at first believe him, 
but Mr. Cornell explained how he 
proposed to do it, which was, to make 
a modification of a plow for laying 
drain tiles which he had heard of in 
England, a very heavy plow, of course, 
that would dig out a deep trench and 
then with a sort of a hose cart follow- 
ing it, on which was wound the leaden 
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pipe containing the two wires, lay the 
pipe. 

At first Mr. Smith could not believe 
it, but Mr. Cornell was so lucid in his 
explanations, and so urgent in his 
arguments, that he finally agreed to 
pay Mr. Cornell the necessary expense 
of making the plow, and if he suc- 
ceeded, to give him a bonus of $100. 
Mr. Cornell went at it, the plow was 
found to work, and it was taken to 
Washington. Professor Morse, Mr. 
Smith and others were on the ground 
to see the trial of the plow, which had 
a great number of horses attached to 
it, Mr. Cornell being the driver. They 
started out, the plow with the hose 
cart back of it, and then the mould 
board back of the cart to scoop the 
earth back into the trench. The 
horses were rather lively and started 
pretty quickly. The machine was 
thrown about a good deal, and pres- 
ently disappeared over a knoll in front 
of the committee, who when they 
caught up, notified Mr. Cornell that 
it was evidently a thing that would 
not work, that it was thrown about 
too much, and that the laying of the 
wires could not proceed in that way. 
Mr. Cornell said, ‘‘ Why, it has suc- 
ceeded.’’ 

‘* What do you mean by that?’’ 
said Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Cornell said, ‘‘ The wire is laid. 
If you will take a stick and poke the 
earth over, you will find your wires at 
the bottom of the trench.’’ That 
turned out to be true, and the result 
was that they paid him for his work. 

But very soon Mr. Cornell lost all 
faith in that way of laying wires, for 
the insulation was very poor, and 
grew less and less effective every day. 
Matters were stopped, I think, for the 
winter and Mr. Cornell settled down 
in Washington. He was a man of 
very small means at that time, and was 
obliged to provide for himself and his 
family on wages paid by the company. 
He drew books from the various 
libraries, everything he could find on 
the subject of electricity, and made 
himself quite an electrician for those 
days. In the spring, when they 
started again, it was found that the 
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EzrRA CORNELL 
JANUARY II, 1807-DECEMBER 8, 1874 


This plate was made from the last photograph of the Founder, taken in the early summer 
of 1874, at the request of some of the students, 





180 The Cornell 
insulation had the same trouble, was 
decreasing in effectiveness all the 
time, and Mr. Cornell openly avowed 
his belief that it would be better to 
string the wires upon poles. There 
was a great deal of opposition to that, 
but one day Professor Morse, having 
come to acquiesce in Mr. Cornell’s 
idea, asked Mr. Corneil if he thought 
that he could gain some time so that 
some experiments could be tried with 
wires strung from poles, and whether 
he could doit so as not to disturb 
public confidence, because it was very 
clear that the appropriation made was 
not sufficient for carrying out their 
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plans. Mr. Cornell told Mr. Morse 
that he thought he could, and Mr. 
Morse bade him go ahead and do as 
he proposed. At that, Mr. Cornell 
started up his great team of horses,— 
I think there were 6 or 8 horses,— 
and ran the plow deliberately into a 
a boulder, and smashed up the cutting 
part of the plow. The general public 
knew that a mishap had occurred to 
the machinery, and thought that they 
had stopped for repairs. Then Mr. 
Cornell went on, began with poles, 
strung the wires with such insulators 
as he had secured, and kept right on 
to success. There was never any 
more talking about the machine for 
laying the pipe in the ground. 

All the men who formed the com- 
pany soon saw that he knew what he 
was about, that he had strong common 
sense, and that he also was a perfectly 
straight, clear-headed, honest man. 
That was the making of him, for the 
result was that they found it was 
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better to deal with Mr. Cornell in 
charge of the whole matter than with 
anybody else. It seemed unfortunate 
at the time that they could not pay 
him money just as soon as the com- 
pany was formed ; rather, they were 
obliged to pay him mainly in the 
stock of the companies which were 
formed, and there were times when 
he really suffered privations. I was 
once told by a man who knew him in 
those days, that he was talking with 
Mr. Cornell as to the mode of getting 
Wires up in the city of New York, 
for there was difficulty in getting 
them strung through the streets and 
over the houses. As they were talk- 
ing, Mr. Cornell looked down and 
said: ‘‘Why, there is a ten cent 
piece.’’ He stooped down and picked 
it up, saying: ‘‘ Now I am sure of 
dinner. I was not sure of it before.”’ 

He also, when he had accumulated 
a little more money, and had secured 
credit, stretched some wires of his 
own. where his foresight showed him 
that they would be needed in the 
future of the telegraph. There was 


quite a long time when it was purely 
speculative : a good many people in- 
terested in it became alarmed and sold 
out their stock fora mere song, but he 


clung to all his. He foresaw that 
there was to be a great future for the 
telegraph and he built these lines of 
his own, which must eventually come 
into any great trunk line. Finally, 
the whole thing became a success, the 
great Western Union Company was 
formed, and he found himself a very 
wealthy man, with an income which 
amounted, after a few years, to about 
a million dollars a year. It was per- 
fectly legitimate income, and honestly 
gained. 

In 1851, he and Mrs. Cornell made 
a visit to Europe, going through the 
first international exposition ever held, 
that at London, in Hyde Park, the 
one thing he wished above all to see. 
His knowledge of mechanics and his 
knowledge of agriculture was such 
that both these fields interested him 
greatly. But curiously enough, he 
seemed to interest himself more in 
agriculture at that time than in me- 
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chanical things. He visited a very 
famous institution, the experimental 
estate of Lawes and Gilbert, at Roth- 
amsted. 

Mr. Cornell was greatly interested 
in that estate. Such splendid agri- 
culture made a very great impression 
upon him, and on his return he took 
pains to do something in an agricul- 
tural way in the neighborhood of 
Ithaca. 

He had bought this property on the 
hills here, as his own farm, his princi- 
pal place of residence being down 
town. He sent home everything he 
could find that he thought would be 
of real value to agricultural develop- 
ment. He sent home a great lot of 
the very choicest Short Horn cattle. 
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Then he sent home fruit trees. His 
grounds up here were covered with 
different kinds of fruit trees from 
France. There were pear trees also, 
and lots of other kinds. Curiously 
enough he sent over a quantity of 
English elms, which afterwards be- 
came the approach to the stone house 
he built. We all joked with him be- 
cause the English elms are by no 
means so beautiful or graceful as the 
American elms. Mr. Cornell used to 
laugh about his English elm experi 
ment. 

Mr. Cornell became known through- 
out the State. He then began to take 
an interest in the State Agricultural 
Society, and interested himself in the 
formation of the State Agricultural 
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His Durhams were famous throughout 
the state and his herd was one of the 


three or four best in the State. He 
also sent fora lot of Southdown sheep. 
Goldwin Smith used to say that it was 
absurd to make boasts regarding the 
roast beef of Old England, that the 
roast beef in New York City was quite 
as good and that England was the 
great mutton country. The South- 
down sheep were very famous. The 
result was that Ithaca had for several 
years the best mutton in the State, so 
noted indeed, that it was sent to the 
great market at New York City. 


College, which was then located at 
Ovid, on Seneca Lake. Now, in order 
to understand his career, it is neces- 
sary to say a word in regard to the de- 
velopment of that Agricultural Col- 
lege. Probably most, even all of you, 
are aware that along about 1860, there 
was introduced into the Congress of 
the United States, in the House of 
Representatives, a bill for the estab- 
lishment of colleges of agriculture and 
the mechanical arts. That was not 
merely the title of the bill. The bill 
was very much broaderthan that. It 
was introduced and championed by 
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Mr. Justin Morrill, of Vermont, one 
of the finest and noblest men I have 
ever known. 

He carried his bill through the 
house, but it was vetoed by James 
Buchanan. Then Mr. Morrill had it 
transferred to the Senate, where he 
reintroduced the bill, championed it, 
and after a great deal of opposition 
(mainly from the states’ rights men) 
carried it, Mr. Buchanan, though in 
many respects a very superior man, 


Chapel Morrill McGraw 
CAMPUS 
never could find warrant in the Con- 
stitution for many things that the 
nation needed. Luckily, Mr. Lincoln 
had been elected, and he signed the 
bill. So there was appropriated to 
every state in this Union an amount 
of public land, which in those days 
was very largely timber land and 
farming land, at the rate of 30,000 
acres to each representative in Con- 
gress, and as the State of New York 
had 33 representatives in Congress, 
including the two in the Senate, it re- 
ceived 990,000 acres of land. For 
that, the government issued land 
script, each piece being good for so 
many acres. The State of New York, 
as you see, received virtually 1,000,- 
000 acres. 

Now there came a new phase of the 


IN 1877 
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whole thing. People did not quite 
understand what it was all for, but 
there were sharp men who did see 
what it meant. Just at that time, a 
gentleman in the Legislature of this 
state took measures to have the high 
school or academy at the end of Seneca 
Lake at Watkins established as a col- 
lege under the name of Zhe People’s 
College, and a great ado was made 
about it: Mark Hopkins, of Williams 
College, was called to make the open- 


White Sibley Chem Lab. and Eng. Bldg. 


Dr. Babcock’s residence 

ing address. It wassaid that the col- 
lege was to be for the people, and 
great claims were put forth as to what 
was to be done in education. The 
founder, a wealthy man, got a few 
teachers together, and went on with 
his school. About the same time, the 
State Agricultural Society, Mr. Cor- 
nell being a prominent member of it, 
with other gentlemen, Mr. William 
Kelly and John Stanton Gould, a state 
senator and a great advocate of the 
importance of agriculture, and one of 
the presidents of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, started the State Agri- 
cultural College at Ovid. A building 
was put up and furnished. But the 
Civil War broke loose. The president 
of the College, I think, went to the 
war, became an officer and had a cred- 
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itable career. The two institutions, 
The People’s College at Watkins and 
the Agricultural College at Ovid, were 
going. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Cook 
who was known as the boss of that 
part of the country, and whose grand- 
son is the present Mr. Barnes, had 
great influence in the State senate. 
The result was that he brought 
in a bill, embodying a charter for 
The People’s College, and giving 
it this colossal land grant in the 
state of New York. It passed without 
any particular notice, there being no 
struggle over it, as his influence was 
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England-looking man. In_ build, 
though not in cast of his countenance,. 
he was like a good many of the better 
portraits of our Uncle Sam, tall, thin,. 
spare, limbs long, and with a certain 
severity in his look, which could 
change into a very pleasant expression 
of countenance. I did not get ac- 
quainted with him at that time. The 
leaders in the State held the main place 
on the floor. He was content, as I 
was, to listen. Our seats were near 
together. He was, with one excep- 


tion, the oldest manin the Senate, 
and I was considerably the youngest 
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very large, and this immense body of 
land was appropriated to that little 
People’s College. 

Now we have got along to 1864. At 
that time, Mr. Cornell entered the 
State senate. I also became a member 
of that body at that time, and for the 
first time, we met. I had heard good 
things said about him by one of his 
friends, Mr. George Gettis, and had 
formed a high opinion of Mr. Cornell. 
I remember the first caucus of the 
Republican members of the Senate. 
It was a very trying time,—a time 
when a new levy of troops had to be 
put into the field by the state of New 
York, and when, after raising large 
sums of money, we were called upon 
to raise $8,000,000 more. That sum 
in those days and circumstances looked 
as formidable as $100,000,000 to-day. 
I remember that when we met in cau- 
cus, I looked around and saw Mr. 
Cornell for the first time, a tall, New 


man in the whole body. Circum- 
stances did not seem favorable to our 
getting acquainted, and they did not 
seem favorable when we did become 
acquainted, for we were pitted tooth 
and nail one against the other. Mr. 
Cornell had noted the capture of the 
whole fund by The People’s College, 
and he therefore introduced a bill 
dividing the fund, withdrawing one- 
half of it from The People’s College, 
and appropriating it to the Agricult- 
ural College at Ovid. Having been 
made president of the Committee of 
Agriculture, he moved that the bill be 
referred to his Committee on Agri- 
culture. I arose and opposed him 
with all my might, insisted that it was 
an educational matter, and ought to 
be referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, on which I had a place. It 
was hard to see which way it would 
go. Somebody moved that a joint 
committe be made of the two, and 
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that the whole matter be referred to a 
committee made up of the Committees 
of Agriculture and of Education. I 
was determined that the fund should 
be kept together some way, if I could 
manage it. Nearly all the 23 colleges 
in the state were starving, the best of 
them being Union College. I made 
up my mind that there was a possi- 
bility in the great fund, and that it 
should be kept together. Therefore I 
opposed any division of it. The 
result was that Mr. Cornell kept call- 
ing on me to get my committee to join 
his. But the joint committee never 
had a meeting. In the meantime, I 
labored to show him what the State 
really needed, that it needed a uni- 
versity that would embrace technical 
studies, studies in agriculture, scien- 
tific studies, that it should not be 
under sectarian control, and various 
other ideas. We both agreed on one 
subject, that women should be ad- 
mitted. We were heart and soul to- 
gether in this respect. We did not 
dare to put it in the charter at first, 
but the charter was arranged so that 
they could not be kept out. I kept 
at him and by and by something of 
a friendship grew up between us. His 
confidence in me was of slow growth, 
but he soon gave it to me to a consid- 
erable extent. He saw I was in earn- 
est. I kept urging on him the im- 
portance of having the whole fund for 
the purpose of such an institution that 
was needed, and at last he gave me 
notice, at the close of the first session, 
in 1864, to come toa meeting of the 
State Agricultural Society at Roches- 
ter. There I would hear something 
that would perhaps please me, he said. 
He there addressed a meeting of the 
Trustees of the State Agricultural 
Society and he stated that he was con- 
vinced that for an institution such as 
ought to be established for agriculture, 
mechanical arts, scientific and classical 
studies,—for they were all embraced 
in the charter from the government at 
Washington,—it would require more 
money than half the land grant would 
amount to. Land script was selling 
for about 60 c. an acre. The Comp- 
troller had sold about 100,000 acres 
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and that gave him $60,000. Mr. Cor- 
nell addressed the body and said that 
he was satisfied that I was right, that 
$300,000, half of the land fund, would 
not be enough for such an institution 
that the great State of New York 
ought to have. In order to meet my 
scruples in the matter and to rise to 
the occasion, he then and there offered 
to give to the Agricultural College, 
providing the state would give it half 
the fund, the sum of $300,000. That 
would make it $600,000, which was 
likely to come to the fund afterward. 
There was great applause—all were 
carried away withit. It was supposed 
that the agreement would be made, 
when I simply declared that I would 
not agree toit. I saw new possibili- 
ties in this offer made by Mr. Cornell 
for a better institution than we had 
hoped for. It was pertectly clear that 
the institution at Watkins was not 
going to amount to anything. They 
had not complied with any conditions 
of their charter. The charter required 
them to have a certain number of pro- 


fessors but they had not appointed 


them. The charter required a library 
of a certain size but they had nothing 
but a collection of a few documents. 
All conditions had been disregarded 
and it was relying on its power to hold 
out. I then said if Mr. Cornell would 
give his $300,000, and ask for the 
whole grant, I would introduce such a 
bill and support it with all my might. 

They didn’t know whether to 
laugh or cry over the matter. The 
possibility seemed great. When the 
next session began, I introduced the 
bill which met great opposition. All 
the colleges in the State except Colum- 
bia joined against it. It was claimed 
that we wanted to establish an atheist 
institution, which was godless, and 
that we did not propose to give any 
attention to classical studies. All over 
the State the opposition was very 
bitter. Lobby after lobby came down 
and presidents of various colleges be- 
gan to work against the bill. One 
day, as Mr. Cornell and I were walk- 
ing down the street together, at recess, 
he said : ‘‘ There is something I would 
like to talk with you about. I have 
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a larger fortune than I need and than 
my tamily is going to need. I am 
able to give away half a million dol- 
lars. What in your opinion should 
I do? 

‘“* Well,’? I said, ‘‘Mr. Cornell, 
that is a pretty large question. But 
I will say this. The first thing in 
importance tothe state is the charities. 
They will always be taken care of. 
The Legislature will always provide 
sufficiently for the great state 
charities, and you can rely upon the 
churches to look after the local chari- 
ties. The next thing in importance 
is the education in the public schools. 
The first condition of a republic is to 
have the voters educated, so that 
they can at least read their ballots, 
and, if possible, understand speeches, 
and eventually read the newspapers. 
But in that which is the greatest in 
education, the higher education, the 
policy of this state has become one of 
non-interference. That has been 
done by various denominations so far. 
They do not have the means for, and 
do not realize the importance of 
higher education. There is where I 
would put $500,000. I would put it 
in advanced education.’’ 

He did not say a word more about 
it until I was getting the bill ready, 
when he said : ‘‘ You may make the 
sum I am required to give $500,000, 
and a site for the institution.’’ This 
was done. We had a tremendous 
struggle. Various corporations allied 
with the Cook interests, which were 
very powerful in the State. It wasa 
great struggle. A little college in the 
western part of the State managed to 
tack on a clause obliging Mr. Cornell, 
if the university became established, 
to appropriate $25,000 to that college. 
They tried to make him promise this 
sum privately, but he said: ‘‘ No, 
whatever I do, I shall do publiclv.’’ 
I heard him say this. When the bill 
was passed, Mr. Cornell accepted it, 
and he paid the $25,000 to the 
Genesee College. . . . . 

Next year, a bill was spontaneously 
introduced and went through by con- 
sent of all parties. Everybody was 
ashamed that Mr. Cornell, for the 
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privilege of giving away his money, 
should be required to pay $25,000. 
Eventually this was returned to Mr. 
Cornell. There were a great many 
things of interest in regard to that 
struggle, but in that way the uni- 
versity was established. It was a 
very serious struggle for this reason, 
that the chairman,—I won’t name 
him,—was the head of a country 
school, had distinguished himself by 
making political speeches and had 
been sent to the Legislature. As he 
was head of a public school he was 
made chairman of the Committee on 
Education in the lower house. 
Nothing in the world could induce 
him to let that bill out of his com- 
mittee. Pressure of local interests, 
sectarian interests, and various im- 
portant newspapers were against us, 
and this chairman of the committee 
would not let the bill out. This 
obliged us to have a two-thirds vote. 
Mr. Cornell, in order to get the votes, 
voted the plan of calling together, at 


his rooms at Congress Hall, squads of 


men on both sides. Then, he would 
introduce me, with a short speech to 
them, and I would present to them 
the plan and needs of the future uni- 
versity inthe State of New York, if 
they would do their duty. The re- 
sult was that we made some converts. 
Tammany Hall was solid against us. 
We all went down. Cne of the 
curious things of the whole matter 
was to see the weaker brethren run 
for the lobbies when the bill came up. 
But we shamed a number of them in- 
to going back and got just the two- 
thirds majority required, and the Uni- 
versity was begun. 

Now, as to Mr. Cornell’sconnection 
with it and the agricultural side of it. 
He showed an intense interest in it. 
He was a very broad-minded man, 
and was bound that it should be not 
merely a State Agricultural college, 
or a State College of Mechanic Arts, 
or both together, but that all of those 
things mentioned in the charter from 
the general government and from the 
State of New York, should be em- 
braced in it. We were required to 
have military instruction, but he 
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swallowed that with the rest. I 
think that he believed in it, as I do. 
The reason why it was adopted was, 
you must remember, that our charter 
was given in 62, in the dark times of 
the war, and the South had received 
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agriculture and agricultural instruc- 
tion. We had nothing to go by and 
nobody had a clear idea as to exactly 
what could be done. I was also com- 
missioned to buy a great quantity of 
books. Very careful lists were made 


RAU PLOW MODELS 
This collection was secured by Dr. White at the Paris Exposition in 1868. 
The models are now in the basement of Roberts Hall. 


great help from the military schools. 
So we were required to give a certain 
amount of military instruction to the 
students. 

I went to Europe, remained there 
about 4 months, finding out about 


out. At the great Paris Exposition, 
which was then going on, a very 
large quantity of apparatus was 
bought. I think we were the first 
institution to have the Holtz electrical 
machine. Then I visited agricultural 











colleges and colleges of mechanical 
and civil engineering and veterinary 
colleges. I visited the agricultural 
colleges in England, France, Germany 
and Italy. Curiously enough, in 
Italy, there was an agricultural 
college near the ruins of Pompeii. 
Everything I could find in the way 
of diagrams, (some of you may have 
noticed the papier mache models) I 
brought back with me. Mr. Cornell 
was pleased with the kernel of wheat, 
showing the whole structure of the 
grain of wheat. He was also greatly 
pleased with various other things of 
that kind. We kept up a constant 
correspondence. He put his hands 
in to his pockets deeply and got 
others to do the same. It was a 
large sum of money for those times: 
I spent over $60,000 in three months. 
The result was that we started with 
acollection such as no other institu- 
tion in the country had. 

I have spoken of Mr. Cornell’s fore- 
sight. At times, it seemed to be 
almost miraculous. He was the only 
man in the United States who fore- 
saw, I think, the possibility of locating 
the lands that were endowed in the 
land grant. These lands were selling 
at 60 cents per acre. Mr. Cornell 
helped the State of Illinois by holding 
back our land script, so that they got 
$1 per acre. He foresaw the possi- 
bility of locating the lands, and drew 
up a bill allowing him to locate the 
lands for the University, putting him- 
self under heavy bonds to do this. 

Mr. Cornell foresaw the future of 
the pine forests in this country. He 
determined to locate there. He em- 
ployed an expert, put a great deal of 
work in it and realized what is now 
the bulk of his endowment of the 
University. 

Mr. Cornell took more and more 
interest in the University, but he saw 
the necessity of bringing Ithaca into 
communication with the State. We 
were very unfortunate in that respect 
at the beginning. I called his atten- 
tion to that and tried to have him 
locate the University at Syracuse, 
on the spot where Syracuse is now 
located. I had that idea in mind 
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when I was a young man in college. 
He therefore began applying himself 
not only to the location of the land, 
but to building railways. He fore- 
saw the growth of this railway sys- 
tem, especially the Lehigh Valley 
system. He foresaw it, and put his 
fortune into it. His friends all feared 
the result, and I ought to say to you, 
that it has been stated by many peo- 
ple, that Mr. Cornell was ruined by 
Cornell University. Thatis not true. 
The sum he gave was a magnificent 
sum at the time, amounting to about 
$750,coo. 

He broughi his books, on one occa- 
sion, into a Trustee meeting, some- 
body having raised the question as to 
his means of doing things. He 
demonstrated that he still had a for- 
tune of $3,000,000. This he put into 
the railways. His foresight was too 
good. Black Friday came on. He 
had not foreseen that a pack of scoun- 
drels would start a panic which 
brought on Black Friday. All this 
brought on hisdeath. When he died, 
the University and his private affairs 
were in a sad condition. But some of 
his friends put his affairs into shape 
and fixed the affairs of the University. 
But as to his great fortune, that, he 
had put into the railways. The reason 
he had embarked in that enterprise 
was because he wanted the University 
to be brought into connection with 
the rest of the state. Up to this time, 
there had been no communication with 
Ithaca, except by means of Owego and 
Cortland, 22 miles away. 

Another example of his foresight in 
remote matters: I met him one day 
on the grounds. Some of the Trus- 
tees had asked me to warn him against 
the possibility of such a catastrophe 
as did occur. He said, ‘‘I am going 
to live for,’’ I think he said, ‘‘20 
years, and I shall be able to give the 
University a million dollars more. I 
may not live to see it but you will see 
over 5,000 students enrolled here.’’ 
I didn’t believe this would ever come 
to pass. He was then 67 years of 
age, and his father was somewhere in 
the 80’s. In 6 months he was dead 
from overwork. 
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Then came this calamity from which 
we extricated ourselves, for the Trus- 
tees of the University came together, 
and tided us over. But I must say 
this about Mr. Cornell—he paid the 
bills of the University promptly, and 
all the salaries. 

I might allude to a good many 
things which showed his interest in 
agriculture, but he watched with the 
greatest interest the whole subject. 
I remember, when I started for 
Europe, he had heard of James Law, 
a most promising veterinarian. As I 
was on the ferry myself starting for 
the steamer, he waved his hand at me 
and shouted : ‘‘ Bring back that horse 
doctor.”’ 

Mr. Cornell used to go into the labo- 
ratories for he was greatly interested 
in the students. He madea mistake 
one day that caused much amusement. 
He went into the chemical laboratory 
and there found a very bright profes- 
sor, who later became eminent: Mr. 
Cornell mistook him for a student. 
He slapped the professor on the back, 
and asked him what he was wasting 
his time at. The poor professor was 
very much shocked. 


There was one difficulty at the be- 
ginning. The mechanical arts col- 
lege was not difficult to start. The 
same thing was true of civil engineer- 
ing, and of the classical and scientific 
courses. The lecturers we had here, 
Aggasiz, Lowell, George William 
Curtis, were famous. In those days, 
every student in the University was 
obliged to hear a course of lectures by 
Professor Gould on _ agriculture. 
Strange to say, they did not take it as 
a hardship for Gould was a born orator. 

The great trouble in securing pro- 
fessors was with the Agricultural Col- 
lege. We secured various men for 
the headship of the other colleges, but 
a professor of agriculture we could 
not find. We got man after man, but 
none of them would do. At last one 
day, there came along a young Pro- 
testant Irishman, with a letter of in- 
troduction from a minister. He was 
a fine looking young fellow. He bore 
another letter showing that he was a 
graduate of the Irish Agricultural 
College near Dublin, and that he had 
passed a very creditable course. He 


came to inquire if there was any place 
for him in the Agricultural College. 


He wanted aprofessorship. I confess 
I was not in favor of him because he 
did not look to me like a man who 
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would be a practical man in the field, 


but Mr. Cornell said, ‘‘ Let’s take 
him. Perhaps he can tell us how 
they get those wonderful crops that I 
saw in England, and about the won- 
derful appliances that I saw there. 
He has been brought up under that 
system. Perhaps he is just the man 
who could tell us.’’ The result was 
that he was nominated, and elected. 
He told Mr. Cornell that there were a 
number of things he could show him, 
but that he must have some new 
equipment. First of all, he wanted a 
new barn. A barn was built with 
great care, Mr. Cornell paying for it 
out of his own pocket. Then he must 
have all the farm implements they had 
in England. Mr. Cornell paid for a 
great collection of farm implements. 
In the meantime, Mr. MacDuff, as we 
usually called him, lived at Cascadilla, 
and enjoyed himself. He was a witty 
Irishman, and could talk considerably 
about English agriculture. Occasion- 
ally, he would go out on the farm 
where Benham, the farm manager was 
working. He hada way going around 
the vlace with his yellow gloves and 
dabbling in the soil with his malacca 
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cane. In his life he had never seen 
Indian corn until he came here. Ben- 
ham was a plain country farmer, a 
fine-hearted man. He had had great 
hopes in MacDuff and had tried to 
persuade Mr. Cornell that we were 
going to learn great things about Eng- 
lish agriculture. Buthis faith seemed 
to grow less. One day Benham came 
to me and said; ‘‘ Mr. White, you 
kin depend on ’t, he ain’t a-goin’ to 
do nothin’; he don’t know nothin’ 
about corn, and he don’t want to 
know nothin’ about corn; and he 
don't believe in pumkins ! Depend on 
’t, as soon as his new barn is finished 
and all his new British tackle is 
brought together, he’ll up and quit 
the job.’’ I tried to calm Benham 
down. But he replied that as soon as 
things were ready, he would leave us. 

Mac Duff tendered his resignation 
when Commencement time came on. 
This was one of Mr. Cornell’s slight 
mistakes, but it was a good experi- 
ment. When Mr. Roberts came, a 
change began ; that was the turning 
of thetide. Then came the prodigious 
success of Mr. Bailey. 

I ought to say in connection with 
this that Mr. Cornell’s location of the 
land caused him to be _ persecuted 
throughout the state. Mr. Cornell 
was berated throughout the Statein 
various pulpits and newspapers as a 
land grabber, and land thief. It had 
a different effect on some other men. 
Mr. Hiram Sibley lived in Rochester 
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and wrote him a letter when one of 
these attacks appeared. He said he 
was not a man to answer the attacks 
in the newspapers, but that, as a way 
to show his belief in Mr. Cornell, he 
was sending a check for $30,000. The 
attacks became severe. A member of 
the legislature in a public speech 
demonstrated that Mr. Cornell was a 
scoundrel who had got control of this 
land and intended to build up a 
fortune. This was published in many 
newspapers. I madea reply to it in 
the Chapel. 


= PROFESSOR MC CANDLESS 


The result was that one morning 
when I was in my room feeling a good 
deal discouraged I heard some gravel 
rattle on my window. It was a beau- 
tiful morning, a little later, perhaps, 
than six o’clock. I looked out and 
saw Mr. Cornell. ‘‘ Come out here, 
and listen to the bells! There is a 
place here where you can hear the 
bells with one ear and the echo with 
the other.’’ I went out and told Mr. 
Cornell that it was all very well to 
listen to the bells, but there are the 
attacks, which are very hard for the 
University to bear. Here is another 
example of his foresight. ‘‘ These 
attacks are the very best thing in the 
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world for us,’’ he said. ‘‘I have al- 
ways feared these attacks would come. 
I rejoice to hear them uttered during 
my life. Now I can defend myself 
and the University. I shall ask Gov- 
ernor Dix to appoint a joint commit- 
tee of men, who are politically op- 
posed to me.’’ This was done. The 
head of the committee was Horatio 
Seymour, the greatest Democrat in 
New York at that time, a man of the 
very highest character. He was made 
president of thecommittee. The com- 
mittee had full power to call for per- 
sons and papers. It sat in New York, 
and held regular sessions. They had 
all the witnesses they could find, and 
their report was the happiest for the 
University that ever was. 

Mr. Cornell didn’t live to see the 
great prosperity of the University. It 
must be remembered that all of his 
great fortune, in one way or another, 
except for some provision for his 
family, went to the University. He 
was devoted to agriculture, but could 
never confine his view to agriculture 
alone, or to mechanical arts alone, or 
to engineering alone. He wanted a 
University. George William Curtis, 
in speaking of the starting of the Uni- 
versity at the inauguration of the 
President, 8th of October, 1865, told 
this story. Hewas in a gathering 
with Mr. Cornell. The speaker made 
a Latin quotation. Mr. Cornell turned 
to him and said: ‘‘ What does that 
mean?’’ Mr. Curtis translated the 
Latin for him. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Mr. 
Cornell, ‘‘I hope that when the Uni- 
versity is established, it will be able 
to turn out a lot of young men who 
can understand Latin quotations when 
they hear them.’’ Then he bought 
the greatest classical library in the 
country. 

I have shown the reasons why you 
can be proud of the man whose name 
the University bears, and whose name 
appears on yourdiplomas. I can only 
say that I count it as the greatest 
honor, the greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction of my life, call it providential, 
or chance, as you please, that I hap- 
pened to be associated with him in the 
beginning and early work of this Uni- 
versity. Myonly regret is he did not 
live to see the great prosperity to 
which it has at present attained. 





PIONEER DAYS IN AGRICULTURE 


By Isaac Phillips Roberts 


Professor Emeritus of Cornell University 


ORTY-ONE years ago I resigned 
my first professorship at the Lowa 
State Agricultural College and 

accepted a similar position at Cornell 
University ; and on the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1874, I arrived with my family 
at Ithaca and set up housekeeping in 
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culum, we suffered a sort of social 
neglect and felt ourselves in an alien 
atmosphere. 

Cornell University, as well as the 
new subject of ‘‘scientific agricul- 
ture,’’ was then being attacked from 
every side because it was not admin- 
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NORTH END OF 


Cascadilla—a dreary stone fortress 
which had been built fora Sanatarium 
and was then used as an Apartment 
House. We were plain people off the 
prairies and possibly because of that 
fact but more, perhaps, because agri- 
culture was then regarded by most of 
the classically educated members of 
the Cornell Faculty as quite un- 
worthy of a place in education beside 
the traditional subjects of the curri- 
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istered under religious auspices; and 
because the President had selected a 
corps of scientific lecturers who valued 
truth morethan legend. One religious 
journal, I remember, called the Uni- 
versity ‘‘a school where hayseeds and 
greasy mechanics were taught to hoe 
potatoes, pitch manure and be dry 
nurses to steam engines.’’ Another 
dubbed it ‘‘a Godless, freshwater col- 
lege planted in Ezra Cornell’s potato 
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patch.’’ To me, coming from the 
more liberal atmosphere of the West, 
this violence of feeling was astounding. 

In the Department of Agriculture 
there were then three senior students 
who had received their technical train- 
ing under my predecessor, Professor 
McCandless. ‘Two of them—John L. 
Stone and William R. Lazenby, now 
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had a museum for a lecture-room and 
a mere half-dozen pupils. 

Even more disheartening was the 
history of the Cornell Farm and the 
earlier attempts at agricultural educa- 
tion. The farm had first been placed 
in the hands of a gentleman whose 
delicate health required him to spend 
much of his time at a resort. In the 
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well known professors of Agricul- 
ture—and a few strays in search of a 
‘““snap,’’ constituted my first class. 
As the farm was leased and did not 
come under my control for some 
months, I had plenty of time in which 
to realize the difference between the 
conditions at Cornell and those I had 
left in Iowa. 

“From an ample farm house we came 
to live in three rooms in Cascadilla ; 
instead of an 800 acre farm on which 
T had raised in one year, 5000 bushels 
of corn, I found a farm which had 
less than roo acres of arable land ; and 
instead of a herd of 100 cattle repre- 
senting four different breeds, I found 
twelve miserable cows. I had been 
accustomed to setting at work every 
morning fifty to seventy-five students 
and now I directed three hired men; 
and to large classrooms and a hody of 
enthusiastic students, where now I 


hope of obtaining better results, it 
had then been leased to a Cortland 
farmer who came to live in Cascadilla 
and who agreed to give the Uni- 
versity one-third of its proceeds. The 
wretched condition of the farm, pro- 
duced by irresponsible and absentee 
management, may be left to the im- 
magination. 

About 1872, President White had 
called to the Chair of Agriculture, 
Professor McCandless, a handsome 
Irishman from Glasnevin, who made 
it a condition of his acceptance that 
the University should build at once a 
large barn. Ezra Cornell, desiring to 
start the department properly, had 
provided the money for an expensive 
building, at the south end of the 
Campus on the site of the present 
horticultural barn. The second story 
of this barn was to be entered by a 
long causeway requiring a thousand 
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yards of dirt; and one-horse Irish 
dump-carts were to be imported which 
could easily be turned round inside of 
the barn! I found this barn incom- 
plete and was obliged to finish it—all 
except the Causeway—but it never 
ceased to be a monstrosity and fortu- 
nately burned down about 18yo. 
Professor McCandless had already 
imported several hundred _ dollars 
worth of farm implements, queer, 
foreign machines, quite useless in the 
United States. All that were not 
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dishonesty and there was nothing left 
of the ten thousand dollar appropria- 
tion with which I was supposed to 
begin. Vice-president Russell con- 
fessed that there was nothing he so 
much dreaded as to have a farmer 
drop in and ask to be shown over ‘‘ the 
model farm.’’ When I realized the 
prejudice to be overcome and the lack 
of sympathy and of resources, I de- 
termined that unless many things 
came to pass and those quickly, I 
would return to the West. 


LINCOLN HALL AND THE DAIRY BUILDING BEFORE GOLDWIN SMITH WAS BUILT 


burned up with the Irish barn were 
ultimately placed in the Agricultural 
Museum among the other antiquities. 

Although New York was my native 
state, I came back to it from Iowa 
where things were being done in a 
larger way ; andalthough Cornell was 
founded upon the broadest lines, it 
was as yet undeveloped ; thus, I set 
my expectations too high. The Farm, 
so far from being a model, was under 
the shadow of mismanagement and 


The one inspiration I found in my 
department was Dr. James Law, a 


young Scotchman who had been 
brought over to be head of the Veter- 
inary Department, a college which 
has now become one of the best in 
America. Since to complain would 
not help matters, I set to work to 
eradicate filth and disease from the 
dairy, to repair buildings and fences, 
and to clean up the farm generally. 
And quite to my surprise, things began 
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to happen which made the situation 
more tolerable. In 1874-5 both Pro- 
fessor Caldwell and myself were 
raised to full professorships, which 
showed that our work was being ap- 
preciated. From the beginning, 
President White took the greatest in- 
terest in the department and with this 
encouragement I gradually gave up 
my determination to go back to Iowa. 

Cornell was then attempting to doa 
wholly new thing, the possibilitles of 
which appealed to my imagination ; 
and I cast in my lot with it that I 
might have a share in building the 
college of mydreams. With the help 
of my colleagues in the department I 
began to make a far-reaching plan 
which, though afterward altered and 
enlarged, was never lost sight of. But 
while we laid the foundations of a col- 
lege such as had never been conceived, 
our days were filled with laborious 
details. 

In April, 1874,I filed with the Uni- 
versity Treasurer, the first inventory 
ever made by any of the departments ; 
and that year I introduced the system 
of farm accounts which, I believe, is 
still substantially retained. I began 
at once to make the several divisions 
of the farm as creditable and remu- 
nerative as possible. For instance: 
there were twelve milch cows that had 
among them only twenty-two milkable 
teats, and some of them were infected 
with tuberculosis. With the aid of 
Dr. Law we cleaned those Augean 
stables ; but just then, as fate would 
have it, a wealthy friend of one of the 
Trustees gave us some Jerseys—but 
they also were infected and once more 
we cleaned those stables. In fact, 
this happened again and it was many 
years before the menace was abso- 
lutely removed. 

About 1877 or 1878 we bought a 
few Holsteins from the Boston herd 
owned by the Chenerys—the first to 
be brought into New York. In those 
days Shorthorns were “‘ all the rage’’ 
because the Eighth Duchess of 
Geneva, a Shorthorn cow, had sold at 
New York Mills for $40,600 to be ex- 
ported to England. My heresy in 
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buying Holsteins nearly cost me my 
job and it was a long time before the 
prejudice against them died out. 

There was also on the farm when I 
went there, astallion of noted Arabian 
blood which was valued at fifteen 
thousand dollars. He had not been 
out of his stall for two years and al- 
though he was the sire of a few colts, 
they did not have legs enough to carry 
the curbs, ring-bones, spavins and de- 
formities which he was capable of 
transmitting. When we finally got 
that Arab of the Desert out of his 
stall and rode him, he fell dead ! 

The earlier years are, in my memo- 
ry, filled with interminable toil. Re- 
moving hundreds of loads of stone 
from the fields that are now devoted 
to athletics ; manuring the worn-out 
lands ; experimenting with crops and 
methods ; creating an esprit de corps 
among teachers, students and hired 
men; and going about among the 
successful New York farmers to ap- 
praise their methods and learn their 
secrets. For it must be remembered 
that all my early adult years has been 
spent in the West and so I had to re- 
learn farming under eastern condi- 
tions. 

During all this period the farm was 
held to serve two purposes ; it was to 
serve as a model but at the same time 
it was to be used as a practicable 
laboratory for investigation and in- 
struction. Since the number of stu- 
dents was small, the farm had to be 
our chief reliance in building up the 
reputation of the Department. At 
that time the business men who con- 
stituted the Board of Trustees did not 
take much interest in it, so little in- 
deed, that when they made an ‘‘ap- 
propriation’’ for the farm they always 
expected it to be paid back out of the 
income. It was far easier to convince 
the farmers that the department was 
capable of becoming a great factor in 
the uplift of their calling, than to 
convince the Trustees of its im- 
portance. 

The establishment of the State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva instead of 
at Ithaca was a great disapointment, 
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but afterward, when the Federal Sta- 
tion was placed at Cornell, it appeared 
that there was room enough for two 
in so great a State. We nevertheless 
went on with our researches and pub- 
lished the results in three good sized 
bulletins (1879-1885), the expense of 
printing being borne by that generous 
woman, Jennie McGraw Fiske. 

Space does not permit me to go into 
the details of mistakes, nor of the suc- 
cesses which won the respect of the 
farmers and which finally won the 
snpport of the University authorities; 
nor of our struggle to raise the en- 
trance requirements and the courses 
to the standards of the classical de- 
partments ; for I was convinced that 
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this was necessary to give agriculture 
its proper place in higher education. 
At the same time we were constantly 
harping on the principle that students 
could truly know things only by doing 
them, although for a long time we 
were obliged to graduate some stu- 
dents who had no acquaintance with 
farm practice. Even yet, I suppose, 
agricultural students seldom have 
enough practical knowledge of farm- 
ing to assimilate the scientificinforma- 
tion which they get in college. But, 
at the end as at the beginning of the 
pioneer days of agricultural science, I 
still believe that the way to learn one 
part of agriculture, perhaps the most 
important part, is to do farming. 


THE LATER FINANCIAL AND PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE 


By Dr. L. H. Bailey 


HE College of Agriculture had 
come to the end, apparently, of 
its financial growth. The funds 

accruing from the Federal Experi- 
ment Station Act had been organized 
for experiment and research; the 
funds of the University were not grow- 
ing. Persons with money to bestow 
for education had not learned the 
needs of agriculture. Students were 
increasing, new problems were rapidly 
arising, the people of the state were 
asking for help, the field of education 
by means of agriculture was expand- 
ing in men’s minds. 

Director Roberts had foresight of a 
great college of agriculture. He used 
to say that it would one day be the 
largest college in the University. 
Those were days of large faith. The 
college must do a peculiarly public 
work. The state must come to its 
support. The situation demanded it, 
and the original land-grant relation 
with the state implied it. 

It was at this point that a change 
took place in the organization of the 
college. It was the privilege of the 


new administration to take up Di- 
rector Roberts’ plan of state coopera- 
tion. The members of the small and 


THE FIRST DAIRY HOUSE 
This stood between the present sites of Bailey 
Hall and the Home Economics Building. 
hard-working staff had been his stu- 
dentsor associates ; some of them had 
been both. He had already presented 
the question of State aid to the legis- 
lature. He had laid a good founda- 
tion in the careful and conscientious 
work of the college, and he had held 
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the work for agriculture. The rural 
people had the utmost confidence in 
him. His patient and wise direction 
in the beginning of things and in the 
small days—which are really the diffi- 
cult and essential days—made possible 
the college of today. 

When it was proposed that the legis- 
lature erect a building, the subject of 
agricultural education of college grade 
received widespread discussion in the 
state. The people became much in- 
terested. The result was the estab- 
lishment in 1904 of the New York 
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from the old campus, to the eastward 
of the Veterinary College which 
theretofore had marked the remote 
boundary. The new site was an open 
field, used for field crops and test- plats. 
It was still a part of the old farm of 
Ezra Cornell, but all farming work is 
now conducted on areas that lie be- 
yond the boundaries of the founder’s 
gift. The College had only the dairy 
building on the regular campus, and 
thisis now the north wing of Goldwin 
Smith Hall; and its other work had 
been scattered in several buildings 


THE FIRST BUILDING OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, KNOWN AS THE DAIRY BUILDING, 
NOW NORTH WING OF GOLDWIN SMITH HALI, 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. It was probably the latest 
college of agriculture in the Union to 
be organized on a state basis. 
The first appropriation was $250,000 


for the erection of a building. That 
building is now appropriately called 
Roberts Hall. The act making the 
appropriation also established the col- 
lege asa state institution. The act 
was Chapter 655 of the laws of 1904. 

With the appropriation of funds for 
buildings, it was necessary to choose 
a site. The College was removed 


and one of the offices had been down 
town. 

Two years later the administration 
act was passed. It defined the purpose 
of the College, and laid out its plan 
in the three functions of college teach- 
ing, research, and extension teaching. 
This was an early expression in legal 
form of the field and scope of a col- 
lege of Agriculture. And in this 
year, 1906, the first regular mainten- 
ance appropriation was made to the 
College. It was $100,000. 

From this time the financial support 
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and physical equipment of the institu- 
tion grew steadily. In the spring of 
1907, the original building of the 
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ized to take its place with all the 
others in a new enterprise. 


In 1907, the state made an appro- 


LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF ROBERTS HALL 


State group (Roberts Hall) was dedi- 
cated, although a part of the building 
had been in use the preceding winter. 
With the enlargement of the scope, 
the problems began to increase. It 
was not the problem merely of increas- 
ing facilities and enlarging the space, 
but of building a new institution. The 
faculty began to increase and every 
department had to be separately organ- 


priation of $50,000 for the completion 
of the equipment of the buildings, and 


$25,000 for barns. 
the maintenance 
reached $150,000. 

The following year the regular 
maintenance remained the same; 
other appropriations were $30,000 for 
greenhouses, and $10,000 for exten- 
sion work. 


In this year, also 
from the State 


CENTRAL GROUP OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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In 1909, the regular State mainten- 
ance reached $175,000; the $10,000 
was again appropriated for extension 
work. 

The growth of the College in stu- 
dents and in its investigation and ex- 
tension work now raised difficult prob- 
lems. The financial income and the 
equipment were not increasing fast 
enough to meet the necessities. The 
people were ready for a comprehensive 
plan. Under the leadership of H. 
J. Webber, Acting-Director, a plan 
embodying the needs of the College 
(with which was also included the 
Veterinary College) for a period of 
years was presented to the legislature. 
It was an admirable outline. The 
institution proceeded to develop on 
this basis. 
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The maintenance appropriation 
reached in round figures a half million 
dollars. 

Under the guidance of Acting- 
Director Stocking, the development 
made substantial gains in 1914, the 
plans for a large plant industrybuilding 
being authorized by the Legislature. 

In the meantime, lands were pur- 
chased ; the new farms were put into 
regular rotation plans as far as practic- 
able; an orchard of many fruits was 
planted, and land secured for vege- 
table-gardening and floriculture. A 
farm for poultry was purchased. A 
large area was set aside for experi- 
ments, and the necessary small build- 
ings and permanent equipments were 
secured or begun. Old farm build- 
ings have been overhauled and re- 


OLD NORTH BARN—POULTRY HOUSES TO THE EAST. 


In the year rg1o, the regular State 
maintenance reached $200,000; the 
funds for extension work were $12,- 
000. Provision was made for begin- 
ning an auditorium, poultry husbandry 
building, and home economics build- 
ing. In grt, the first appropriation 
was secured fora heating plant, and 
$20,000 fora barn. The maintenance 
reached $225,000; and other appro- 
priations were made for specific pur- 
poses. In ryg12, the two animal hus- 
bandry buildings were authorized ; 
also the forestry building and what is 
now the soils building ; and appropri- 
ations were made for equipments and 
other purposes. In 1913, appropria- 
tions were made for greenhouse exten- 
sion, for barns, for school-house, for 
extension of poultry plant, for addi- 
tional equipment and other additions. 


paired. Roads and bridges have been 
constructed. Fences have been put 
in repair. Wells have been sunk. 
Much of the land has been drained. 
Forest areas have been put under care- 
ful management. ‘Trees have been 
planted, much grading has been done, 
and the grounds begin to assume their 
permanent character. 

The equipment of farm tools, ma- 
chinery and appliances has extended 
steadily. So have the herds and the 
flocks, and the new lands have become 
closely populated. 

This growth has been the result of 
hard work by all members of the staff. 
They have all been devoted to the 
enterprise. They have been pioneer- 
ing. The College will continue to 
grow in financial support and equip- 
ment. 





THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 


AGRI- 


CULTURE IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Dr. A. C. True 


Chief of Experiment Stations, Washington, D. C. 


HOSE who in the early days of 
T agricultural developments in this 
country sought to bring science 
to the aid of the oldest and most im- 
portant of the arts had little popular 
support or scholastic standing. They 
had to win both under rather dis- 
couraging circumstances. They, how- 
ever, set high standards and clung to 
high ideals and in the end had the 
satisfaction of seeing these generally 
recognized as the only sure basis for 
agricultural progress. 

The struggle to establish a worthy, 
useful, and permanent system of agri- 
cultural education and research in the 
United States has furnished striking 
evidence of the fact that an institu- 
tion, enterprise, or movement which 
is not inspired by high ideals and does 
not in some way appeal to the ima- 
gination will fall far short of its great- 
est accomplishment, and further, that 
education which does not dignify and 
render attractive whatever subject it 
deals with will not attain its greatest 
usefulness. 

The New York State College of 
Agriculture was among the first to 
make its influence felt in the new 
field of agricultural education and re- 
search and has maintained a position 
of leadership in the movement which 
has contributed much to agricultural 
progress in the Nation. It has been 
able to do this largely because it has 
stood for high ideals even when these 
were very difficult to maintain, has 
made the possibilities of agriculture 
and country life appeal to the popular 
imagination, and has trained men not 
only to teach and investigate but to 
inspire and uplift. 

The institution has probably ex- 
erted its greatest influence upon the 
agricultural progress of the country 


through the trained men who have 
gone out from it and have become 
identified with agricultural work in 
all of its phases and in all parts of the 
country. These men are found as 
leaders in the activities of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations and as successful mana- 
gers of agricultural enterprises of var- 
ious kinds. Their influence is there- 
fore widespread and profound. In 
whatever activities they have been 
engaged they have asa rule brought 
to them, in addition to expert knowl- 
edge and skill, a certain breadth of 
vision, clearness of insight, and ideal- 
ism which has dignified their work 
and made it more effective for practi- 
cal good. Their work and influence 
have contributed to promote good 
citizenship as well as good farming 
and so enriched the common life of 
the country. 

As agricultural education and re- 
search developed, advanced training 
in agriculture and the fundamental 
sciences on which it rests became an 
urgent need. Cornell University was 
among the first to realize this and has 
taken a prominent part in the organi- 
zation of post-graduate work to sup- 
ply this advanced training. It is also 
of interest to note in this connection 
that the university was one of the first 
institutions in the country to make 
definite provision for instruction and 
investigation in forestry. 

The New York State College of 
Agriculture was a pioneer and has con- 
tinued to be a leader in the great agri- 
cultural extension movement which 
has recently culminated in the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act, which makes 
extension work national in scope and 
plan and seeks to coordinate and in- 
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crease the efficiency of all of the 
agencies and forces engaged in such 
work. The agricultural extension 
work of Cornell began to take definite 
shape in 1894, but was at that time 
limited in scope and local in applica- 
tion. Later, in 1897, it was broadened 
to provide for ‘‘ the promotion of agri- 
cultural knowledge’’ in the State asa 
whole. It is interesting to note that 
this earlier work included most of the 
essential features of extension activi- 
ties which later experience has proved 
to be most efficient, namely, local 
demonstration, itinerant lectures and 
schools, correspondence schools and 
reading courses, and popular bulletins. 

A library of the best agricultural 
literature the world has ever seen has 
emanated from Cornell. The history 
of this phenomenal literary output 
goes back many years. It may be 
fairly said to have begun with the 
first, and for many years the only, 
textbook on agriculture in this coun- 
try, which was written by Dr. G. C. 
Caldwell. The appearance of this 
book is of special significance histori- 
cally because in its earlier stages of 
development agricultural research was 
almost exclusively based on chemis- 
try, and chemists were as a rule the 
pioneers in such research in America 
as abroad. Suitable English texts for 
teaching this fundamental science as 
applied to agriculture were, however, 
not available. There is no doubt that 
this work did much to give form and 
force to agricultural instruction and 
research and thus contributed greatly 
ta agricultural progress in the United 
States. One of the first American 
books of high authority and influence 
regarding animal diseases was the 
product of Dr. James Law of Cornell. 
These books, however, were but the 
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forerunners of others either actually 
written by Cornell men or inspired 
from the source which has supplied 
America a permanent literature of 
agriculture of extraordinary complete- 
ness, reliability, and adaptation to the 
needs and conditions of the country. 
It is not possible to estimate the in- 
fluence of this literature upon the 
progress of agriculture. 

These are some of the larger forces 
set in motion at the New York State 
College of Agriculture which have 
had a nation-wide influence. Among 
the activities lying back of these 
larger forces which have tended to 
encourage and point the way tosound 
methods of education and research are 
included the early work in economic 
entomology by Comstock and his as- 
sociates ; the systematic horticultural 
studies,. plant breeding, and forcing- 
house work of Bailey and his associ- 
ates ; investigations in dairying by 
Wing and others ; demonstration of 
efficient means of spraying for insect 
pests and plant diseases ; investiga- 
tions on animal diseases ; and investi- 
gations on the best methods of preser- 
vation and use of manure. Among 
important lines of work more recently 
strongly developed in this institution 
are soil investigations, poultry inves- 
tigations, and farm management 
studies. 

To sum up, the New York State 
College of Agriculture has been very 
influential in promoting agricultural 
progress in the United States by sup- 
plying highly trained men to serve as 
leaders and by setting at work in- 
fluences and forces and_ spreading 
broadcast knowledge which tend to 
make farming more profitable and 
country life more attractive and more 
satisfying. 












OR the first 28 years of its exist- 
F ence, from 1868 to 1896, the 
New York State College of Agri- 
culture, as we now call it, was an in- 
tegral part of Cornell University, sup- 
ported from its funds, administered 
by its trustees, and governed by its 
executive officers and faculty. It was 
described as a ‘‘college’’ in the Unz- 
versity Register and, in common with 
other departments, or ‘‘colleges’’, 
was provided with a ‘‘ special faculty’’, 
but the college had no real existence 
and its faculty was nothing more than 
acommittee. In his report for the 
year 1886-87 President Adams recom- 
mended the use of the word college in 
connection with the agricultural de- 
partment of the University because it 
had been necessary to organize no less 
than six departments within it to meet 
the requirements of instruction under 
the new federal laws. A distinct 
faculty, however, was not provided 
for until 1896. 

Under the conditions of the Morrill 
Land Grant Act and the gift of Ezra 
Cornell, the University trustees were 
compelled to provide instruction in 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and mili- 
tary science at once. It was compar- 
atively easy to find teachers in all 
branches of knowledge of the ordinary 
college curriculum, but in agriculture 
and mechanics the fields were so new 
that instructors were uncommon. The 
University administration did the best 
it could, and covered its disappoint- 
ments with temporary expedients that 
were almost worthy of perpetuation. 
It must be remembered that agricul- 
tural education wasthen in its infancy, 
that it lacked organization, and that it 
had very little of the experimental 
knowledge now provided us, to work 
with. The oldest of our agricultural 
colleges, Michigan, was opened in 
1857, only eleven years before instruc- 
tional work was begun at Cornell. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FACULTY 


By Andrew J]. Lamoureux, ’74 


Librarian, College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


Less than half a dozen schools and 
colleges in this country were teaching 
the subject intelligently, and it was a 
rare thing to find a man devoted to 
teaching a subject so little in demand. 
It must be remembered, also, that the 
farmer of that day, with rare excep- 
tions, had no faith in ‘‘ book farming’”’ 
and no wish to send his son to an agri- 
cultural school. Agricultural teachers 
were accordingly scarce, and President 
White was compelled to make use of 
men whose work in other fields touched 
upon the fundamental bases of agri- 
culture. Botany was accordingly en- 
listed in the cause with horticulture 
and arboriculture added to its title, 
chemistry was made to serve through 
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its new offspring ‘‘ agricultural chem- 
istry’’, geology was provided witha 
similar derivative, and even zoology 
was expected to give the student a 
good start in stock-breeding. The 
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first two issues of the Register an- 
nounced that the chair of practical 
and experimental agriculture would 
be filled by Joseph Harris, a well 
known agricultural editor of that day, 


PROFESSOR BURT G. WILDER 


but he never put in an appearance. 
Finally an assistant professor was 
found who was willing to teach agri- 
culture on a worn-out farm with indif- 
ferent buildings and practically no 
equipment, and then the first ‘‘ special 
faculty ’’ of this new department was 
composed as follows: 
The President, ex-officio, 
George C. Caldwell, S.B., Ph.D., dean, 
Agricultural Chemistry, 
John Stanton Gould, (mon-resident), 
Mechanics applied to Agriculture, 
Charles Fred. Hartt, M.S., General Econo- 
mic and Agricultural Geology, 
James Law, F.R.V.C., Veterinary Medi- 
cine and Surgery, 
Albert N. Prentiss, M.S., Botany, Horti- 
culture, and Arboriculture, 
Lewis Spaulding, S.B., Agriculture and 
Director of the Farm, 
Burt G. Wilder, B.S., M.D., Comparative 
Anatomy and Zoology. 


Of these much might be said, for, 
with but one exception, they were 
prominent and influential members of 
the University faculty and rendered 
invaluable services in its development. 
Professor Caldwell served the Univer- 
sity and its department of agriculture 
for 35 years and was one of its most 
useful and highly esteemed instruc- 
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tors. He retired from active service 
in 1902 and died four years later. 
John Stanton Gould was one of the 
strong men of New York, who helped 
to promote the welfare of the Univer- 
sity in its early years. He was a 
practical farmer, a man of sound learn- 
ing and varied experience, and a lec- 
turer of rare merit. He was one of 
the University’s non-resident profes- 
sors,and the first one of that class to 
lecture on an agricultural subject. 
Professor Hartt was abroad much of 
the time during those years and died 
in Brazil in 1878. Professor Law, a 
graduate of some of the best veteri- 
nary schools of Scotland, England and 
France, was perhaps one of the best 
equipped teachers of veterinary science 
of his day. He entered upon his 
duties here in 1868, without a clinical 
theatre for his classes and with a dis- 
couragingly meagre equipment, and 
continued at his post until 1908, when 
he retired with 40 years of service to 
his credit. He was a member of the 
agricultural faculty until 1896, when 


PROFESSOR C. V. RILEY, ENTOMOLOGY 


he became director of the new State 
Veterinary College. Professor Prentiss 
was another one of those quiet, stu- 
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dious teachers who did much for the 
educational welfare of the University 
without having it announced from the 
housetops. Although the greater part 


LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY, DEAN 1903-1913 


ofjhis time was given to instruction in 
general botany, he found time to 
create a sub-department of crypto- 
gamic botany which, under the direc- 
tion of one of his most gifted gradu- 
ates, William Russell Dudley, began 
investigating plant diseases at a very 
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early day. The extent to which this 
important work had been carried is 
shown in Professor Dudley’s report 
for 1890. Professor Prentiss retired 
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in 1895 because of illness and died the 
succeeding year. Professor Wilder 
was eminent in his department, and 
undoubtedly found some means to 
make his instruction apply to animal 
husbandry. He was a man of varied 
gifts and was excelled by very few as 
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H. J. WEBBER, ACTING DIRECTOR I909-I9IO 


a scientist and teacher. In one note- 
worthy particular, he rendered a most 
important service to the future College 
of Agriculture. In 1872 he assisted 
one of his favorite pupils, John Henry 
Comstock, to initiate instruction in 
entomology, which was the beginning 
of what is now one of the greatest 
entomological schools in this country. 
Professor Wilder retired from active 
work in the University in 1910. Pro- 
fessor Spaulding, whose task was per- 
haps the most difficult of all, because 
he had to organize work ina new field 
and in doing so was expected to sat- 
isfy the legitimate expectations of 
every one concerned in the creation of 
the University, retired at the end of 
his first year. 

There was an empty chair of agri- 
culture the following year, and the 
Trustees met the emergency by engag- 
ing a number of non-resident lecturers 
to discuss various agricultural sub- 
jects. Among these, Dr. F. M. 
Hexamer delivered three lectures on 
the ‘‘ Potato;’’ J. J. Gregory three, 


on ‘‘ Market Gardening ;’’ A. S. Fuller 
four, on ‘‘ Small Fruits ;’’ J.J. Thomas 
four, on ‘‘Large Fruits ;’’ J.S. Gould 
twelve, on ‘‘Agricultural Imple- 
ments ;’’ X. A. Willard twelve, on 
‘Dairy Economy ;’’ H. S. Randall 
fourteen, on ‘‘ Sheep Husbandry ;”’ 
L. F. Allen two, on ‘‘ Management of 
Cattle;’’ C. V. Riley twelve, on 
‘‘Economic Entomology ;’’ and E. W. 
Stewart two, on ‘‘ Feeding Cattle. ’’ 
The field was well covered for that 
day, and the lectures were continued 
through another year. 

The year 1871-72 found Professor 
Henry H. McCandless, of the Royal 
Agricultural College of Glasnevin, 
Ireland, in the chair of agriculture, 
and hopes were entertained that he 
would be able to satisfy expectations, 
but the situation was too complicated 
for him and he retired at the end of 


the year. The next choice was more 
fortunate. Isaac Phillips Roberts 
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was elected assistant professor of agri- 
culture in 1872-73, and remained at 
the head of that department as pro- 
fessor, director and dean for a period 
of 30 years, retiring from active work 
in 1903. Under his supervision the 
farm was made productive, the courses 
of instruction were systematized and 
extended, and new departments were 
organized. 

The following year (1874-75) found 
three Cornell graduates at work as 
instructors, W. R. Dudley in crypto- 
gamic botany, J. H. Comstock in 
economic entomology, and W. R. 
Lazenby in horticulture. The first 
two were made assistant professors in 
1876 and the last in 1879. William 
S. Barnard was added to the ento- 
mological staff in 1879, Professor 
Comstock having accepted a govern- 
ment appointment, and in 1881 Pro- 
fessor Lazenby resigned to accept a 
better position in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Professor Dudley continued 
at Cornell until 1892, when he re- 
signed to accept the chair of botany 
in Leland Stanford University. The 
vacancy in the geological department 
occasioned by the death of Professor 
Hartt was filled in 1879 by the ap- 
pointment of Samuel Gardner Wil- 
liams who became a member of the 
agricultural faculty. 

In 1879 the University established 
an experiment station in connection 
with its agricultural department and 
some minor appointments resulted, 
owing to increased work. In 1888 
this station was merged in the federal 
station located at Cornell under the 
Hatch Act, and from this time the 
growth of the department has been 
phenomenal, especially since it became 
a state institution in 1904. 

In 1888 Liberty Hyde Bailey was 
added to the agricultural staff as pro- 
fessor of ‘‘ general and experimental 
horticulture.’’ This was the first of 
the ‘‘dividing up’’ measures that has 
been so characteristic a feature in 


Director Bailey’s administration. 
Professor Prentiss’s old chair of 
“‘botany, horticulture and _  abori- 
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culture’’ is now represented by no 
less than seven departments and one 
sub-department, and Professor Wild- 
er’s course in ‘‘ comparative anatomy 
and zoology,’’ by four departments 
and two sub-departments, with an- 
other in process of formation (fish 
culture). Professor Bailey’s appoint- 
ment was another most fortunate 
event for the College from every point 
of view. He wasbotha great teacher 
and a great organizer, and when 
he was chosen to succeed Director 
Roberts in 1903, hisinfluence in the 
State enabled him to secure the legis- 
lative aid that has contributed so 


largely to the recent growth of the 
College. 


B. T. GALLOWAY, PRESENT DEAN 
Space will not permit the personal 
mention of all the instructors who 
have formed part of the agricultural 
staff since 1888. Professor H. H. 
Wing came to the experiment station 
in 1888 as deputy director and secre- 
tary, was made assistant professor of 
‘*dairy husbandry ’’ in 1890, and pro- 
fessor of ‘‘ animal industry and dairy 
husbandry’’ in r901. In 1903 the 
dairy department was detached with 
Professor R. A. Pearson in charge, 
who was succeeded in 1909 by Pro- 
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fessor W. A. Stocking, Jr., who had 
joined the staff in 1906. Professor 
J. E. Rice was an assistant in 1890 
and began instruction in poultry cult- 
ure in 1891. Professor M. V. Slinger- 
land began a long and most useful 
career in :893 as an assistant in ento- 
mology, which ended with his death 
in 1909. Professor G. W. Cavan- 
augh was made an assistant in chem- 
istry in 1891 and is now chief of the 
department of agricultural chemistry. 
A. D. McGillivray and K. M. Wie- 
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and resigned in 1906 toaccept a better 
position elsewhese. In 1903 also Pro- 
fessor John Craig was chosen to suc- 
ceed Director Bailey in the department 
of horticulture and held that position 
until his death in 1912. G. F. War- 
ren joined the staff in 1906 as assistant 
professor of agronomy and is now at 
the head of the new department of 
farm management. In 1905, E. O. 
Fippin joined the staff as an assistant 
professor, and M. W. Harper, W. C. 
Baker and C. H. Tuck as assistants, 
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gand were made assistants in 1894, 
B. M. Duggar in 1896, J. L. Stone and 
G. N. Lauman in 1897, W. A. Riley 
in 1898, J. A. Bizzell and H. H. 
Whetzel in 1903, C. S. Wilson and 
D. Reddick in 1905, H. E. Ross in 
1906, E. S. Savage, L. Knudson, 
L. J. Cross, H. H. Love and A. W. 
Gilbert in 1908. In 1903 T. F. Hunt 
was appointed professor of agronomy 


In the following year T.L. Lyon began 
his work in soil investigation, and 
M. W. Wilson initiated instruction in 
meteorology. H. J. Webber took 
charge of plant breeding work in 1907, 
and H. W. Riley and Miss Flora Rose 
began work in farm engineering and 
home economics the same year. The 
names of A. R. Mann, M. F. Barrus 
and E. S. Guthrie were added in 1908, 

















G. W. Herrick, K. C. Livermore and 
F. A. Wheeler in 1909, Paul Work 
and A. C. Beal in 1910, E. G. Mont- 
gomery, Walter Mulford, and E. 
G. Davis in 1911, S. N. Spring in 
1912, E. A. White and R. S. Hosmer 
in 1913, and R. A. Emerson and G. A. 
Works in 1914. 

In addition to these, special mention 
should be made of the services of 
Mrs. A. B. Comstock whose work in 
nature study dates from 1903, of Miss 
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A. G. McCloskey whose work in 
nature study and rural education dates 
from 1899, and of Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer who was supervisor of 
reading courses in 1903 and professor 
of home economics since 1910. Men- 
tion should also be made of the in- 
valuable services of John W. Spencer 
in the cause of rural education, and 
of Charles E. Hunn, horticulturist 
and head gardener of the experiment 
station and college. 


EXPERIMENT STATION 


By John H. Comstock, ’74 


HEN one speaks of the ‘‘ Ex- 
periment Station ’’ reference is 
usually made to the existing 

division of the College of Agriculture 

that is supported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under the provisions of that 
law commonly known as the Hatch 

Act of 1887. But to discuss in an 

adequate manner the development of 

this division of our College one must 
give account of events that occurred 
long before the passage of that Act. 

It is necessary to go back nearly to 

the beginning of the existence of Ex- 

periment Stations in this country. 

The first Experiment Station in the 
United States was established at Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, in 1875. Four 
years later, in February, 1879, ‘‘ The 
Cornell University Experiment Sta- 
tion,’’ of which the existing Experi- 
ment Station is a direct descendent, 
was established. 

The movement to establish this Sta- 
tion originated in the Faculty of Ag- 
riculture ; the members of which were 
familiar with the important results 
obtained by Lowes and Gilbert at 
Rothamsted, England, and by the 
Experiment Stations in Germany, and 
were anxious to take part in pro- 
moting similar work in this country. 

It was felt at the outset that the 





Professor of Entomology, Cornell University 


efficiency of such astation here would 
be greatly augmented by enlisting the 
sympathy and cooperation of the lead- 
ing agriculturists of the State. To 
this end the Board of Control of the 
Station included the Faculty of Agri- 
culture, a very small body in those 
days, and delegates—one each-—from 
the State Agricultural Society, State 
Grange, State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tions, Western New York Farmers’ 
Club, Elmira Farmers’ Club, Ameri- 
can Institute Farmers’ Club and the 
Ithaca Farmers’ Club. 

At the first annual meeting of the 
Board of Control, held at Cornell Uni- 
versity, June 20, 1879, the following 
officers were elected : 

President—Professor I. P. Roberts. 

Director —Professor G. C. Caldwell, 

Treasurer—Prof. A. N. Prentiss, 

Secretary—Prof. W. R. Lazenby. 

In May, 1880, the First Annual Re- 
port of this Station was published. 
This is a volume of 133 pages, and 
contains contributions from each of 
the {officers named above and from 
Professor L. B. Arnold, Dr. S. M. 
Babcock, Professor W. S. Barnard, 
Miss J. Chevalier, and Professor 
James Law. 

All of this work was volunteer 
work. The only funds at the dis- 
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posal of the Station during the first 
year was the sum of two hundred and 
fifty dollars given by Miss Jennie 
McGraw for the printing of the annual 
report. 

The second report of this station 
appeared in 1883. This is a volume 
of 162 pages. During the period 
covered by this report a_ salaried 
chemist was employed ; the Trustees 
of the University having appropriated 
for the use of the Station $1,oco0 for 
the year 1881-2 and $1,145 for the 
year 1882-3. 

The hoped-for cooperation of the 
various agricultural societies in the 
management of the Station was not 
realized ; and it is stated in the Preface 
to this second report that: ‘‘ The 
Board of Control of the Station at 
present consists essentially of the 
Agricultural Faculty of the Uni- 


G. C CALDWELL, PROFESSOR OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY, AND FIRST DIRECTOR 
versity, with Professor I. P. Roberts, 
as President of the Board, and Pro- 

fessor G. C. Caldwell as Director.’’ 
The third, and last, report of the 
Cornell University Experiment Sta- 
tion was published in 1885 and con- 
sisted chiefly of papers by Professor 
Roberts and Dr. Caldwell. The Uni- 
versity continued its aid to the Station 
by appropriating the sum of $750 for 
the services of a chemist in 1883-4. 
The demand for the reports of this 
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Station was so great that they were 
soon out of print; and consequently 
the University published in the winter 
of 1886-7 a volume of selected papers 
from them, under the title of ‘‘ Studies 
in Practical Agriculture.’’ 

This concluded the activities of our 
first Experiment Station as such ; for 
in the following spring, March 2, 
1887, the Hatch Act was passed. 
This gave the little corps of workers, 
who had been giving voluntarily to 
the work of the Station what time 
they could spare from their teaching 
work, and this without financial as- 
sistance, except for the services of a 
chemist, assurance that the work 
could be carried on in a manner more 
adequate to the needs of the occasion. 
Funds were to be available for the 
enlarging of the staff and for the 
maintenance of the work. 

A very important result of the ex- 
istence of our first Experiment Station 
was the fact that at the passage of the 
Hatch Act there was already in ex- 
istence here an organization fitted, by 
several years of experience, to take 
up the work of a Federal Experiment 
Station without delay, and with very 
definite ideas as to the nature of the 
work to be done. 

The work of reorganization pro- 
ceeded as follows: On July Ig, 1887, 
the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees requested the President of 
the University and the Faculty of 
Agriculture to prepare plans for the 
organization of an Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, in fulfillment of the 
requirements of the Hatch Bill, and 
report at the October meeting of the 
Board. 

In response to this request the com- 
mittee, consisting of President Adams 
and Professors Roberts, Caldwell, 
Prentiss, Comstock, and Williams, 
made an extended report in which was 
narrated the functions of an Agri- 
cultural College and a discussion of 
the best way to carry out the purposes 
of the Hatch Act. 

In reviewing the equipment of men 
and means for carrying on the work 
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of the Station the committee reported 
that in all departments of instruction 
in Agriculture, with a single ex- 
ception, the University was well 
equipped. The one exception was the 
department of Horticulture, which at 
that time was merely a division of the 
department of Botany. For this 
reason the committee recommended 
the appointment of a Professor of 
Practical and Experimental Horti- 
culture. 

The committee also made a recom- 
mendation as to the constitution of 
an Agricultural Experiment Station 
Council, suggesting that the Council 
‘consist of the President of the Uni- 
versity ; two other members of the 
Board of Trustees, one of whom shall 
be the President of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, and one of whom 
shall be chosen from the Trustees re- 
siding in Ithaca; together with the 
heads of those departments in which 
the work of the Station is to be done, 
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viz., the Professor of Agriculture, the 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 
the Professor of Veterinary Science, 
the Professor of Botany, the Professor 
of Entomology, and in case the ap- 
pointments recommended are made, 
the Director of the Station, and the 
Professor of Practical and Experi- 
mental Horticulture.’’ The report of 
this committee was adopted by the 
Board of Trustees October 26, 1887. 
The first meeting of the newly es- 
tablished Council was held on Novem- 
ber 24, 1887. The members of the 
Council from the Board of Trustees 
were Mr. W. A. Wadsworth, Presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural Society 
and President A. D. White. The 
other members of the Council were 
President Adams, and Professors 
Roberts, Caldwell, Prentiss, and Com- 
stock. At this meeting, the Council 
made recommendations as to the dis- 
tribution of the fund of $15,000 that 
was to be available, in which was in- 
cluded recommendations for the ap- 
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pointment of a Director, a Professor 
of Horticulture, and nine assistants 
distributed among the different de- 
partments. 

The report of the Council was 
adopted December 16, 1887 ; but the 
completion of the organization of the 
Station did not take place till April 
30, 1888, when the Trustees ap- 
pointed the officers of the Station ; 
and thus was launched the existing 
Experiment Station. 


J. H. COMSTOCK, ’74 

At this time’ there remained only 
two months of the fiscal year during 
which the first annual appropriation 
was available. The writer remembers 
very vividly the activity of those two 
months. Each department carefully 
eslected and secured necessary equip- 
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ment; and the Insectary, the first 
building of its kind, and for which 
the name Insectary was coined, was 
planned and built during this period. 

About this time, April 14, 1888, 
Professor L. H. Bailey was appointed 
Professor of Horticulture and he took 
charge of the newly established de- 
partment of Horticulture at the be- 
ginning of the next academic year. 
This position he held till the retire- 
ment of Professor Roberts in 1903, 
when he was made Director of the 
College of Agriculture. 

During Professor Roberts’ adminis- 
tration as Director of the Station a 
large amount of very important work 
was accomplished by the Station ; 
many bulletins were published, and 
the extension teaching, by which the 
results of experiments were carried 
directly to the people of the State, was 
inaugurated. 

Almost immediately after Professor 
Bailey became Director of the College 
of Agriculture, the facilities for carry- 
ing on the work of the Experiment 
Station were greatly improved. In 
the first year of his administration 
the University acquired the Mitchell 
farm, and thus was made possible the 
setting aside of the forty-five acres, 
known as the Caldwell Field, for ex- 
periments. A year later, in 1904, the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture was established, which resulted 
in greatly increased opportunities for 
research. And in 1906 the ‘‘ Adams 
Fund’’ for the support of research 
became available. 

During recent years additions have 
been made to the experimenting staff, 
which now numbers thirty-nine‘ 
nearly all of whom are of professional 
rank. 













THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


By George N. Lauman, '97 


HE courses of instruction of any 
institution of learning are the 
product of the theories of educa- 

tion, the number and quality of the 

staff and the material resources avail- 
able. In the early years of Cornell 
the theory of what a course in agri- 
culture should be dominated the 
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curriculum. Such phrases as ‘‘ the 
close union of liberal and practical 
education ;’’ the ‘‘ equality between 
different courses of study ;’’ ‘‘ making 
much of scientific study,’’ indicate 
the trend of the instruction and re- 
quirements for adegree which made 
Cornell a much talked of institution 
in the earlier years of its existence. 
More specifically Mr. Cornell at the 
inaugural exercises, October 7, 1868, 
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said, ‘‘I trust that we have made the 
beginning of an institution which 
shall bring science more directly to 
the aid of agriculture and other 
branches of productivelabor. Chemis- 
try has the same great stores of wealth 
in reserve for agriculture that it has 
lavished so profusely upon the arts. 
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We must instruct the young farmer 
how to avail himself of this hidden 
treasure.’’ That an institution hold- 
ing such ideals had much to contend 
with may be seen from these extracts 
of an address of ex-President White 
before the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society. ‘‘ This error is, 
that your endowed institutions for 
education applied to industry, are in- 
tended to give primary instruction in 
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the rudiments of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts;’’ again ‘‘and on 
that they should build, making them 
master farmers ; thoroughly based in 
science bearing on Agriculture; 
thoroughly trained in the arts bearing 
on Agriculture ;’’ and finally ‘‘send 


forth every year a brood of apostles 
of improved Agriculture—apostles 
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Second Year.—Fall Trimester.—Chemis- 
try ; English literature and elocution ; Ex- 
perimental mechanics; German; Psycho- 
logy ; Vegetable physiology. 

Winter Trimester.—Chemistry;  Ele- 
mentary Geology ; English literature and 
elocution ;German ; Philosophical anatomy ; 
Physics. 

Spring Trimester.—Acoustics and optics ; 
Chemistry; Book-keeping (or laboratory 
practice); German ; Physics. 
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who shall be better scientifically, 
practically, economically.’’ 

What was the course outlined for 
students who wished a_ thorough 
foundation to follow agriculture? 
The first ‘‘ Cornell University Register 
1868-9’’ presents the following : 


THE FULL COURSE OF TWELVE TRIMESTERS 
OR FOUR YEARS. 


First Year.—Fall Trimester.—Algebra ; 
English language and vocal culture ; French; 
Human and comparative physiology. 

Winter Trimester.—English language and 
vocal culture; French ; German ; History ; 
Zoology. 

Spring Trimester.—Botany ; Embryology ; 
English language and vocal culture ; French; 
Trigonometry. 


Third Year.—Fall Trimester.—Agricultur- 
al and economic botany; Agricultural 
chemistry ; English literature and rhetoric ; 
Veterinary anatomy and physiology. 

Winter Trimester.—Agricultural chemis- 
try ; Agricultural and economic botany ; 
English literature and rhetoric; Horti- 
culture ; Veterinary medicine and surgery. 

Spring Trimester.—Agricultural chemis- 
try. ; Arboriculture ; English literature and 
rhetoric ; Landscape gardening ; Veterinary 
medicine and surgery. 

Fourth Year.—Fall Trimester.—Agri- 
cultural chemistry ; Agricultural geology ; 
Astronomy (or comparative anatomy and 
history); Practical agriculture; Rhetoric 
and oratory. 

Winter Trimester.—Agricultural archi- 
tecture ; Agricultural technology ; Practical 
agriculture ; Moral philosophy and political 
economy ; Rhetoric and oratory. 
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Spring Trimester.—Agricultural me- 
chanics ; Architecture and rural economy ; 
Practical agriculture; International and 
constitutional law ; Meteorology. 


A cursory glance at this course 
shows that the College of Agriculture 
proposed to ground its students during 
the first two years in the liberal arts 
and the fundamental sciences necessary 
to a well rounded development and a 
foundation for technical studies. The 
latter follow in the third and fourth 
years without completely occupying 
all the time required of the student. 

This ideal course of study has lived 
in part through the various vicissitu- 
des brought about by the increasing 
number of men on the staff and the 
enlargement of the material resources 
in late years. The future historian 


of the subject will have much interest- 
ing material to study in following 
the various vicissitudes, and in noting 
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the inevitable compromises which 
have been brought about in more 
than forty years. 

The chief characteristic of the 
curriculum of today is that the courses 
are so numerous that no student can 
expect to encompass the fundamental 
work of every department represented 
in the College. It is a question 
whether the College makes it possible 
for the student to attain today the 
ideal previously set forth. With the 
splitting up of subjects has come ex- 
treme specialization and naturally 
this has been more pronounced in the 
purely technical subjects. In the 
materialistic modern age of the Col- 
lege, speaking with reference to 
curricuium, it is noteworthy that it is 
now more difficult to turn out a 
country gentleman in the true sense 
of the expression than in the days of 
the founders. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GRADUATE WORK 
By William A. Riley, ’03 


Professor of Insect Morphology and Parasitology, Cornell University 


ROM the earliest days of the Uni- 
versity, the graduate work has 
been under the charge of a gene- 

ral Faculty rather than of Depart- 
ments or Colleges. To write any 
adequate history of the graduate work 
in Agriculture would therefore be to 
write a history of the evolution of the 
Graduate School, with special refer- 
ence to particular lines of work,—a 
task for one who has witnessed and 
had a part in that evolution. I can 
only dealin a most general manner 
with the topic which has been assigned 
to me. 

The second student to receive a 
Ph.D. degree from the University was 
Ansel H. Phinney, a graduate of the 
Michigan Agricultural College. The 
degree was bestowed in 1873, on the 
basis of work done in the Department 
of Chemistry, his thesis being en- 
titled ‘‘The Action of Dilute Sul- 
phuric Acid upon Cellulose.’’ 

However, it was not until the ap- 
pearance of the tenth annual catalo- 
gue, that for 1877-78, that we find a 


graduate student specifically regis- 
tered for work in Agriculture. He 
seems to have been unappreciative of 
this distinction for the next year he 
was registered as a resident graduate 
in Veterinary Science, and in 1879 
was granted the degree Bachelor of 
Veterinary Science. 

In 1881-82 a second student was 
registered for graduate work in Agri- 
culture but took no degree. Then 
came a period of seven years until, in 
1888-89, two were so registered and 
from that date on there is to be found 
an unbroken and rapidly increasing 
number up to the present year, when 
there are graduate students registered 
as taking all or a part of their work 
in subjects taught in the College of 
Agriculture. 

It must not be supposed that the 
two registrations prior to 1888 repre- 
sented all of the graduate work in 
Agriculture. A number of graduate 
students in Botany, Chemistry, and 
Entomology were interested in the 
agricultural phases of the subjects and 
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under the present organization would 
be doing all, or the major part of their 
work in the College of Agriculture. 
The detailed statistics regarding regis- 
trations in Agriculture appear else- 
where in this number and need not be 
duplicated here. 

In connection with the sudden 
growth of the graduate work in Agri- 
culture beginning in 1888, it is signi- 
ficant to read in President Adams’ re- 
port for that year that Mr. Liberty 
H. Bailey had been appointed Pro- 
fessor of General and Experimental 
Horticulture and that his course dur- 
ing the Winter Term ‘‘ attracted much 
attention by its excellent characteris- 
tics, and by the interest and even en- 
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thusiasm which it awakened on the 
part of the students’’. No other one 
man has been more largely responsi- 
ble for the development of graduate 
work in Agriculture in our Univer- 
sity and in other institutions in this 
country. 

In going over the available data 
relative to the Graduate Work of the 
University, one is impressed by the 
fact that present standards of require- 
ments have been gradually evolved, 
and that the College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University owes its present 
leadership in its field to its recogni- 
tion of those standards and to an 
earnest effort to apply them. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAND 
AND THE COLLEGE FARMS 


By John L. Stone, ’74 


Professor of Farm Crops, Cornell Universiity 


Sa part of his original endow- 
ment of Cornell University Ezra 
Cornell included a farm of 207 


acres. This area is what now con- 


stitutes the principal part of the pre- 
sent Campus from West Avenue to 
the Judd Falls road just east of the 


new Animal Husbandry buildings. 
In 1873 the University purchased of 
Mr. Cornell the tract lying along 
Cascadilla Creek, 50 acres in area, 
and a little later purchased of the 
heirs of Mr. Cornell the tract between 
University Avenue and Fall Creek, 
33 acres. Several other later pur- 
chases of adjacent lands have finally 
brought the area now recognized as 
the University Campus tp to 351 
acres. 

Agriculture had a place in the 
teaching at Cornell from the first, and 
as the few buildings occupied but 
small area nearly the whole of the 
tract lying east of East Avenue was 
available for farming. 

The old barns of the Cornell farm 
were located on the northern portion 
of the site now occupied by Lincoln 
Hall and the orchard occupied the 
site and front of Sibley College. In 


1879 the old barn was succeeded by 
another located on the present site of 
the Home Economics building, which 
remained the center of the farming 
operations for thirty-two years, until 
its removal in I1g11t. 

During the first five years of the 
University it is probable little use was 
made of the land for teaching or de- 
monstration and certainly not for ex- 
periment, for the day of agricultural 
experiment had scarcely dawned in 
this country. At any rate, the writer, 
who was astudent in the University 
part of those years, has no re- 
membrance of such use. In the 
autumn of 1873, Professor I. P. 
Roberts (later Dean-Director) was 
called from Iowa to take charge of 
the University farm and to teach ap- 
plied agricuiture to the few students 
interested in that lineof study. Im- 
mediately the land began to play a 
part in the teaching. The area now 
occupied by the College of Agriculture 
buildings and the Student Commons 
is the land upon which he farmed 
during the thirty years of his con- 
nection with the University. And 
so well did he farm it that in 1897 















Ex-Director Bailey, in writing the 
introduction to Roberts’ ‘‘ Fertility 
of the Land,”’ said of it, ‘‘It is the 
ripened judgment of the wisest farmer 
whom I have known.’’ 

The pressure for land for agri- 
cultural purposes was great during 
the later years of Director Roberts’ 
period of service—so great that 
neighboring farms were worked on 
shares many seasons, 

It was not until 1903, however, 
when the greater portion of the avail- 
able land in the old farm was set apart 
for Student Commons, that additional 
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had now become the State College of 
Agriculture and the call for land for 
experiment, demonstration, and teach- 
ing work was very great. This re- 
sulted in another series of purchases. 
In the early part of 1908 there were 
secured the Blair farm of 111 acres 
(the Farm Crops plats, Pomology 
plats, and fields 3 and 4); the Smith- 
Guinip farm of 93 acres (fields 9, 10, 
II, 12, and pasture D); and the Frank 
Cornell tract of 60 acres (field 1, 17 
acres, was added to the farm, and 
field 15 and Arboretum, 43 acres, 
were added to the Campus. ) 


This was torn down to make room for the Home Economics Building 


land was purchased. Then were 
secured in quick succession the 
Preswick farm of 67 acres (cultivated 
fields 6, 7, and 8, and pasture A on ac- 
companying map); the Mitchell farm 
of 110 acres (Caldwell field and 
pastures B and C); and the Behrend 
tract, 44% acres, (Forestry experi- 
ment land. ) 

These acquisitions permitted con- 
siderable increase in the farming 
Operations, but numerous new de- 
partments were being created*in what 


Later in 1908 there was secured the 
‘* Southeast ’’ farm (fields 51 to 59): 
the Ryan tract of 3334 acres; the 
Ostrander tract of 55% acres; and 
the Casey tract of 20% acres, making 
a total of 129% acres. About 30 
acres of this purchase, located on the 
south side of the Ellis Hollow road, 
were added to the Veterinary College 
farm (secured about the same time), 
bringing the area of the same up to 
145 acres and leaving 100 acres to be 
added to the College farm. The 5 
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acre site occupied by the State barns 
was secured from the Misses Mead, 
and the Comstock Knoll of 3% acres 
(Forestry nursery) from Professor 
Comstock. 


ee 


UNIVERSITY FARM 
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These were secured chiefly for use as 
pasture. There was also secured 
from the Peter Kline estate 22 acres 
on the north shore of Beebe Lake, 
but this was not secured for farming 
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University farm. Dotted lines indicate drainage systems 


In 1910 the Hasbrouck farm of 52 
acres came to the University by be- 
quest and 50 acres of the same is 
leased to the College of Agriculture 
for the Poultry farm. In 1912 this 
tract was enlarged by securing at the 
northward 30 additional acres from 
Mr. McDaniels. In the same year 
the Bool farm of 50 acres was secured, 
the east portion being devoted to 
Floriculture and the west portion to 
Vegetable Gardening. 

Early in 1914, a 30-acre hill pasture 
field was secured from the Cascadilla 
School trustees and in June the Casca- 
dilla farm of 113 acres was added. 


purposes. The last mentioned three 
tracts are not shown upon the map. 
The College also rents and uses the 
McGowan farms of about 121 acres 
(fields 20 to 25 and pasture E) and 
the Meade farin of 30 acres (fields 16 
and 17.) 

The College, then, has under its 
control, including the rented areas, 
956 acres. Of this area about 320 
acres are devoted to the growing of 
general farm crops; 180 acres are 
used by the numerous College depart- 
ments for experiments, demonstra- 
tions, and teaching work ; 100 acres 
of woodland is under the management 














of the Department of Forestry; and 
the balance is in building sites, 
pasture, and rough wasteland. Some 
of the land was in very neglected con- 
dition when secured. Part was badly 
encumbered with hedgerows in which 
thousands of loads of stone had ac- 
cumulated, and very much of it 
needed draining to make it satis- 
factory. 

The dotted lines on the map indi- 
cate tile drains that have been laid. 
Many hedgerows have been removed, 
and the land has been dressed with 
much manure drawn from the city 
and with more produced on the farm. 
The land is responding to this 
generous treatment. The following 
are the crop areas and yields of the 
past year. 
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Crops. Area. Productse 
Hay 120 A. (including 65 

1G AMMONIA) 62 35 ones cas 4oo tons 
Silage SOE oa als as cicees Scat, RO OO 
Roots 2% (estimates)..___... 45 tons 
Wheat SE eA 1500 bu. 
Oats KO a ee 1485 bu. 
Rye a a cares ee a UR 
Buckwheat 34 .._. ____....-..... 586 bu. 
Potatoes 8 (estimated )_______ 2000 bu. 


The old barns on the Mitchell farm 
and on the Blair farm have been re- 
paired and put in very serviceable 
condition. Two new barns have 
been built by the state—a general 
cattle barn that can accommodate 
over 100 cows or equivalent young 
stock in 1909 and a horse barn to hold 
about 80 horses and colts in 1912. 
Provision has also been made for a 
sheep barn, a pig barn and a tool 
barn, which have not yet been erected. 





By Charles H. Tuck, ’ 06 


Professor of Extension Teaching, Cornell University 


RESIDENT Benjamin Ide 
P Wheeler of the University of 
California has said that there is 
nothing new in the idea of extension 
work, that for more than a half cen- 
tury universities and colleges have felt 
in some way the request of the people 
for assistance. ‘This assistance in a 
more or less organized form has been 
given by universities, colleges and 
other educational organizations in this 
country and Europe for many years. 
But not until last winter was there 
any uniform national legislation in the 
United States. Such was secured 
through the passage of the Smith- 
Lever bill which brings federal aid for 
agricultural extension to the States 
through the Colleges. It therefore is 
worth while now to look back over the 
growth of extension work in New 
York. 

From the early days of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, there was a readiness on the 
part of the College to assist farmers at 
their farms and at the College. No 
true professor of agriculture in those 





days could well resist the demand. 
But no definite steps were taken toward 
organization until 1894 when Mr. 
Frederick Nixon of Westfield, N. Y., 
then chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Assembly, obtained 
an appropriation from the State which 
enabled the College to conduct exten- 
sion work and to promote the horti- 
cultural interests in the western coun- 
ties of the State. This was the first 
extension work, as such, undertaken 
by the College. 

Mr. John Spencer of Westfield, N. 
Y., who was the leader of the Chau- 
tauqua Horticultural Society, was 
largely responsible for the initiative in 
this movement. He gave hearty sup- 
port to the work and to the horticult- 
ural schools conducted by Professor 
Bailey, Mr. E. G. Lodeman, and 
others of the staff of the College. 

This horticultural school conducted 
by Professor Bailey marked a new 
epoch in extension teaching and was 
the direct forerunner of the extension 
school of today. This embodied the 
ideas of consecutive teaching and 
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demonstration which are today so im- 
portant in extension work. 

In 1896, Mr. Spencer became identi- 
fied with this extension enterprise at 
the College; he had lived in rural 
communities and knew their needs. 
He it was who first saw the need to 
help the teacher through printed leaf- 
lets, and later developed the plan of 
organizing the children of the State 
into Junior Naturalists Clubs. This 
latter phase of the movement devel- 
oped into large proportions, and Mr. 
Spencer soon became known as the 
beloved ‘‘Uncle John’’ among the 
great numbers of children with whom 


“UNCLE JOHN’’ SPENCER 
he carried on correspondence. Some 
years as many as 30,000 children cor- 
respondended with Cornell University 
through Mr. Spencer’s office. 

Not only did Mr. Spencer start the 
work with the children, but also with 
adults through the Reading-Course for 
the Farm to which later was added the 
Reading-Course for the Farm Home 
under the direction of Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer. These reading courses, 
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continued to this day, present agricul- 
tural and home economics subjects in 
a popular way each month and serve 
to stimulate reading and questions 
through the question papers that ac- 
company each lesson. 

Out of the movement developed the 
Junior Naturalist leaflets, edited by 
Miss Alice G. McCloskey, who is now 
the editor of the Rural School Leaflet. 
In 1899, Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, 
who had done efficient teaching when 
representing Cornell in the State 
Teachers’ Institutes, started the Home 
Nature Study Course Leaflets for the 
purpose of helping teachers through 
correspondence. In 1903, this work 
fell to the hands of Mrs. Anna B. 
Comstock, who continued it for a 
number of years. 

The extension movement started by 
Mr. Nixon through the Legislature, 
and carried on so successfully by Pro- 
fessor Bailey, Mr. Spencer and others, 
was the real beginning of the exten- 
sion work of the College. As the 
work developed a need was felt for 
extension activities along other lines. 


Farmers and farm women began to 
ask for information on the problems of 


the farm and home. ‘To meet the in- 
creasing demands, larger appropria- 
tions and more experts were necessary 
and as these conditions have been met, 
the whole movement of extension 
teaching has developed. 

In Director Roberts’ report to the 
President of the University in 1906, 
mention was made of the necessity for 
more experts to do extension work in 
response to the increasing demands 
for instruction on agriculture from 
residents of the State. There was an 
awakening and earnest desire for in- 
struction in rural affairs. In his re- 
port that same year Professor Bailey, 
then Head of the Department of Horti- 
culture, recommended that extension 
work be done by other departments as 
well as by the Department of Horti- 
culture. 

In 1897, $25,000 was appropriated 
by the State to enable the College to 
carry on instruction by means of 
schools, lectures, cooperative experi- 











ments, farm advisors, reading-courses, 
and other University Extension 
methods in agriculture. This law 
gave a great stimulus to the extension 
activities of the College. In t1go1, 
this appropriation was increased to 
$35,000 and was raised to $70,- 
000 in 1913 but decreased to $57,200 
in 1914. 

In the last ten years the whole field 
of agricultural education has been 
broadened and enlarged. The de- 
mands for instruction in agriculture 
have increased in number quite the 
same as have the applications for en- 
trance to our state agricultural col- 
leges. 

It has become advisable to place 
special instructors for extension teach- 
ing in nearly all departments of the 
College. These persons have the 
usual academic titles with ‘‘extension’’ 
attached to denote relationship, as, 
extension professor in pomology. 

Extension schools of one week in 
duration, the direct descendants of 
the horticultural schools of Professor 
Bailey, have been revived and ex- 
tended so that today they are one of 
the strongest branches of extension 
service. 

The Farmers’ Institutes, with which 
every one in the country is familiar, 
have grown to a place where now 
these popular meetings are held in 
every rural county in theState. These 
meetings, under the direction of Mr. 
Edward van Alstyne of Albany, pro- 
vide a medium for entertainment, 
social intercourse and instruction. 

The latest development is the farm 
bureau with its county agent. The 
details of this organization are set 
forth elsewhere. The purpose is to 
make available for a county a trained 
person who will promote the best in- 
terests of the agriculture of the county 
through resident operation, under the 
direction of Professor M. C. Burritt 
of Ithaca. These agents are growing 
in number and are inciting a strong 
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influence on the trend of rural affairs 
in the counties concerned. 

To recount briefly the development 
of extension work is easy and pleasant, 
to contemplate the increase of funds 
and facilities for the future is gratify- 
ing, but to make effective the exten- 
sion teaching of the future requires 
patience, study and a conservatism 
which is best exemplified in the farmer 
himself. To avoid exploitation of 


children in spectacular crop and animal 
contests, to eliminate selfish publicity 
of commercial organizations, to coura- 
geously bar out politicians who would 





c, ¥. Bey, "93 
A member of the first graduating class 

of the College of Agriculture 
fatten on extension opportunities, to 
suppress tbe agricultural teacher of 
the ‘‘ promoter type,’’ and to train 
ourselves to see clearly and act effect- 
ively, constitute the problem of ex- 
tension teaching in agriculture. 

























































































































































































HOME ECONOMICS IN THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


By Martha VanRensselaer 


Professor of Home Economics, Cornell University 


OME Economics in the New York 
State College of Agriculture be- 

gan with extension through a 
series of pamphlets sent to farmers’ 
wives of the State. There had been 
previously a Reading Course for the 
Farm and it was the desire of Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, then in charge 
of-the extension work of the state, to 
offer to the farm home the same edu- 
cational opportunities as had been 
offered to the farmer through instruc- 
tion by correspondence and lectures. 
The work for the farm women started 
with a circular letter sent through the 
farm bulletins to the farm women 
with the request that they should 
reply if they were interested in a 
course parallel to that of their 
husbands. Two thousand replies 
were returned at once with the re- 
quest for enrollment in what was 


called a Reading Course for the Farm 
Home. 


Following the publication of the 


letter to the farm women and the 
correspondence that it called forth, a 
bulletin on Saving Steps was sent to 
the women who had expressed their 
interest. This bulletin was followed 
by one on Sanitation of the House- 
hold and a subsequent one upon Food 
forthe Farm Family. Correspondence 
was begun with housewives in the 
State who began to use the college as 
a source of information. Through 
visits to granges, farmers’ institutes 
and farm homes, instruction was given 
upon subjects relating to the manage- 
ment of the house. The printing of 
the bulletins was irregular until 
October, 1911, when the college was 
enabled to reorganize its reading 
courses and since that time a monthly 
publication called the Cornell Reading 
Course for the Farm Home has been 
issued. In the course of a few years 
there have been published and circu- 
lated from forty to fifty publications 


upon some phase of house keeping 
and thousands of letters are written 
each year to farm women who desire 
special information upon topics with 
which they are closely connected. 

As a result of the Reading Course 
and individual study there have been 
organized in various sections of the 
State neighborhood meetings made up 
of those who wish to study together 
subjects presented in the Reading 
Course lessons. This plan offered 
social opportunity and a subject of 
common interest for discussion. 

After the reading courses and the 
reading clubs were successfully under 
way Dr. Bailey proposed that there 
be a winter course in Home Eco- 
nomics which would be similar to 
those then organized in general agri- 
culture, horticulture, dairy industry, 
and poultry husbandry. The course 
was thrown open to the public in 
order to arouse an interest in the 
scientific side of housekeeping. There 
were some women from the farms at- 
tending this course but in the first 
year the larger number of women at- 
tending lived in the city of Ithaca. 
There was then no instruction in 
Home Economics within the uni- 
versity. Lecturers were sought from 
other universities and technical schools 
to give courses at the college during 
the winter of 1906-7 and a most un- 
usual program was presented in this 
winter course. 

There had never been expressed 
any great interest in courses in Home 
Economics for the registered women 
of the university. However, a three 
hour course in the College of Agri- 
culture with university credit was 
offered to about fifteen registered men 
and women from the College of Arts 
and the College of Agriculture. This 
was in 1905-6. Permission was given 
by the Board of Trustees in 1907 to 
establish a Department of Home Eco- 
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nomics in the New York State College 
of Agriculture. Rooms were given 
in the east and west ends of the fourth 
floor of the main building of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. They were attic 
rooms, but considered a good place 
for starting a piece of work which 
would eventually need larger quarters. 
For its extension and administrative 
work the department began with 
three offices and a food laboratory 
suitable for twenty students. After- 
ward a room that had formerly heen 
used for photographic purposes was 


transformed into a kitchen and dining - 


room. While these were small ac- 
commodations much of the planning 
and organization for the future was 
undertaken here. 

The growth of the department as 
was anticipated soon necessitated 
larger quarters. The Legislature of 


1909-10 authorized an appropriation 
of $154,000 for the construction of a 
new Home Economics building. The 
new building was first used during 
Farmers’ Week in February 1913. 


Farmers’ Week had become a 
regular event at the New York State 
College of Agriculture when many 
farmers and their wives came to the 
college for a week of study and con- 
ference. It was plain that something 
should be provided for the interest of 
women who were seeking to do their 
piece of work better. An occasional 
lecture was offered during the first 
Farmers’ Week on domestic subjects 
and as years have passed the days of 
Farmers’ Week have been filled with 
lectures, demonstrations and con- 
ferences. 

The history of Home Economics 
has justified the effort made to start 
the unusual in an eastern institu- 
tion. The Reading Course began 
with 2,000 enrollment. In 1914 after 
the list has been revised at various 
times it numbers 38,000. The clubs 
began with half a dozen in various 
parts of the state; at the present 
time they number over ninety, which 
show marked development of the in- 
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dividual women and the effect of their 
interest upon the community. At- 
tention was given in the first two 
years of Farmers’ Week to one or 
two lectures upon home-making sub- 
jects. The program of 1914, was 
planned for every hour of the day de. 
voted to lectures, demonstrations and 
exhibits upon Domestic Science sub- 
jects. The extension schools in 
Home Economics had first the oc- 
casional lecture from the department 
in connection with the program in 
agriculture ; in the present year there 
are more applications for schools than 
can be taken care of during the entire 
season and one instructor is devoting 
her entire time to this project. Four 
persons registered the first year of 
the organization of a course in Home 
Economics ; the entering class of 1914- 
15 numbers fifty. The department 
now registers 250 students for the de- 
gree of B.S. while fifty more work- 
ing for the degree of A.B. are electing 
Home Economics work. The first 
winter course had a registration of 
fourteen ; the winter course of 1914, 
has a registration of forty, the number 
being limited because of the limita- 
tion of numbers on the instructing 
staff. 

The department for its four year 
course embraces lectures upon foods, 
human nutrition, household manage- 
ment, house planning, house furnish- 
ing, sanitation, sewing, institution 
management, extension and the 
history of woman and her work. 

The purpose of the department of 
Home Economics is to develop and 
redirect woman’s work ; to train her 
for the profession of home making 
and at the same time to give 
direction to her probable need of 
earning her living. 

Professional opportunities are 
offered to the students of Home Eco- 
nomics in teaching, institutional 
management, business enterprises, de- 
signing, research, care of children 
and social welfare. 
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With this issue, the COUNTRYMAN wishes to present its 
The Historical readers with a history of the College of Agriculture. 
Number There are many very interesting features in the early devel- 

opment of the College about which the students of today 
know nothing. As this material should be collected while the men who are 
most intimately acquainted with the early days of the college are still with us, the 
COUNTRYMAN has gathered and put into a permanent form much of the available 


information. In our endeavors we have been most ably assisted by our friends 
and to them we now wish to express our sincerest appreciation, for without 
their help and cooperation, our efforts would have been futile. 


The ten year plan adopted by the Board of Trustees of 
Proposed Additions Cornell University for the extension of the New York 
to theAgricultural State College of Agriculture involves certain changes in 
College Roberts Hall. Additions are to be placed at the west 

wing and at the east wing. That portion of the building 
now fronting on the quadrangle is to be re-tronted so as to make a part of the 
quadrangle development. An item of $75,000 has been submitted to the 
legislature for the erection of the west wing, for which plans have already 
been made. This wing will be four stories in height and will conform to the 
existing style of architecture. 

The College of Agriculture is feeling the need of a suitable building which 
might be known as a Hall of Zoology and Entomology. In this building 
could be accommodated all the teaching and research in general zoology, 
systematic vertebrate zoology, and the elective work in economic ornithology, 
and field zoology ; also all of the pure and applied entomology, limnology, 
parasitology, and fish culture. The Agricultural College Council and the 
Trustees have approved a recommendation by the Director that steps be taken 
to secure data which may be later submitted to the State Architect in order 
that he may prepare plans for such a building. 
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The Summer School of the College of Agriculture, which 
Summer School for has been such a popular feature for the past few years, 
1915 and 1916 will have to be abandoned the coming year unless special 

provision is made for it at the forthcoming session of the 
State Legislature. The item for the Summer School was passed by the last 
legislature, but was one of those vetoed by the Governor. The Agricultural 
College Council has approved the recommendations of the Director of the 
College for two special items intended to take care of the Summer School for 
the years 1915 and 1916. ‘The Trustees have also approved this item, and it 
will be presented to the legislature for action. 


Farmers’ Week is coming ; it will extend from February 
Farmers’ Week 8-13. Are you planning to visit the College then? 

Farmers of New York State, the efforts of both the faculty 
and students of the College are devoted during this week, entirely to your 
interests. You will hear lectures on the latest phases of Agriculture, you 
will be able to attend the conferences, you will meet many of your old friends 
and make many new ones, and you will have an opportunity of seeing what 
your College is doing for agriculture in New York State. 

Former Students, can you afford to miss this chance of meeting your 
old class mates and professors again? Come and bring your family. Re- 
member the dates, February 8-13. Write to the COUNTRYMAN for a Farmers’ 
Week Souvenir, which will be sent free of charge on application. 


On December 12th will come the annual Agricultural 
The Agricultural banquet. It will be held in the Home Economics Cafeteria 
Banquet and the tickets will be sold for $1.00 per plate. The com- 

mittee has been fortunate enough to secure President J. 
I,. Snyder of the Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
as principle speaker of the evening: Professor C. H. Tuck will act as toast- 
master. Every student who can possibly do so, should attend this banquet 
for it is the one big Ag. ‘‘ get-together’’ meeting of the year and an affair 
which no student of the College should miss. 


To each Short Course student, THE COUNTRYMAN ex- 
Short Course tends a welcome. You who have been here before know 
Students the good things you may expect ; you who are here for 

the first time will soon realize that the pleasures you ex- 
perience will make the twelve weeks fly. The principal purpose of your being 
here is to become a better farmer. All the wonderful facilities and labora- 
tories of the College are at your disposal and the instructing force is offering 
you the best that they have. Your class room work, the University library, 
the lectures outside of your classes which are offered in the University, are 
open to you. Make use of them. Keep your eyes open and use your ears. 
Do not get it into your head that you know it all. None ofusdo. If you 
make the best of your opportunities, truly this twelve weeks will aid you in 
becoming a better farmer, a better citizen, and a better man. 


- 









































































































































































REMINISCENCES OF EARLY CORNELL DAYS 


By William R. Lazenby, ’74 


Professor of Ohio State University 


Y earliest recollection of Cornell 

dates back to the Fall of 1869, 

I entered the University with 

the class of ’73, but sickness in my 

father’s family called me home about 

the Christmas holidays. I was unable 

to resume college life until September, 

1870, re-entering at that time as a 
member of the class of ’74. 

My first impression of Cornell was 
the originality and boldness of the 
plan conceived and the rawness of the 
conditions then existing. Coming 
from a more nearly level and more 
fertile section of New York, the rough 
and then mainly unimproved ‘‘ East 
Hill’’ looked unpromising, and the 
farm that our far-sighted Founder had 
so generously donated as a training 
ground in the art and science of agri- 
culture, and a means of support for 
poor students, seemed impossible. 

I was one of a half dozen or so, who 
up to that time had the faith and 
courage to elect the four-year course 
in agriculture, and one of the two who 
completed the course in 1874. 

Prof. John Lemuel Stone, a life long 
friend, was the classmate, who com- 
peted with me and won the same dis- 
tinction. 

When we received the degree of 
Bachelor of Agriculture from Cornell, 
but one like degree had been con- 
ferred, and that was upon Charles 
Loudon Lacy of the class of ’73. 

Agriculture was not in the saddle at 
that time, and in the whole catalogue 
of human pursuits not one was so 
dreaded and deprecated by the aver- 
age college man. It was something 
he didn’t know, and didn’t wish to 
know. 

Asa shy, country youth I was im- 
pressed, not to say overawed, by my 
professors. In those early days prac- 
tically all the instruction and training 
was given by the heads of the various 
departments. It was our good fortune 
to come into close and intimate contact 


with enthusiastic and inspiring teach- 
ers. How patient, how devoted, how 
self-sacrificing most of these men were. 
President White and Vice-President 
Russell, in spite of their administra- 
tive duties, met classes with regularity 
and astonishing frequency, and had a 
personal acquaintance with nearly 
every student. 

I recall on one occasion during my 
freshman year, that two or three of us 
were summoned to appear before Presi- 
dent White to answer the complaint of 
unsanitary, or rather uncleanly, milk 
furnished by the University farm to 
Cascadilla, where many of the pro- 
fessors and students boarded. As we 
milked the cows we were held responsi- 
ble and were called upon the carpet to 
answer for our carelessness. We went 


in fear and trembling, certain that we 
were to lose our job, which because 
of its steadiness was accounted a good 


one, and fearing that we might be dis- 
missed from the University. 

How joyfully surprised we were 
when President White greeted us as 
cordially and courteously as if he were 
honored by the call. He congratu- 
lated us upon working for our own 
support, and said that inasmuch as we 
had nothing to do with the dairy man- 
agement except to milk the cows we 
could scarcely be blamed for the un- 
cleanliness of the milk. I am quite 
certain that being met in this way, 
there was no danger of any future 
delinquency on our part, however 
culpable we may have been heretofore. 

In the early days White Hall and 
Morrill Hall, or as they were then 
known, the North, and the South 
Building respectively, were mainly 
used as dormitories, and the students 
who roomed therein were under a 
semi-military discipline. We were 
obliged to ‘‘ fall in’’ at a certain hour 
in the morning and march in a more 
or less regular form to Cascadilla where 
we boarded. The discipline was any- 














thing but strict, and the disorder in 
the ranks, and at the table was some- 
thing that would not be tolerated in 
these days. In fact it was so difficult 
to maintain order that the military de- 
partment soon asked to be relieved of 
all charge of the dormitories. When 
this was done matters improved and a 
more or less efficient system of self- 
government was obtained. 

Looking back to those tumultuous 
scenes on the Cornell campus, and in 
the streets of Ithaca, the cause ap- 
pears evident. Men of marked indi- 


viduality, were attracted by the embry- 





THE ARCH BUILT TO CELEBRATE THE 
FIRST CREW VICTORY IN 1875 


onic university. Red-blooded, adven- 
turous, high-spirited young men made 
up in large part that cosmopolitan 
company that first besieged the doors 
of Cornell. Some came from the nar- 
rower sectarian colleges demanding a 
larger liberty of thought and action ; 
others had caught a glimpse of the 
beneficent possibilities of science and 
were no longer satisfied with the “‘ old 
education.’’ Not a few came because 
here was an opportunity to earn their 
own support by the labor of their 
hands. Undoubtedly there were some 
that came because they were sent ; for 
the most part however, we were a 
group of determined, independent, 
imaginative, idealistic young men. 
Such are not readily enslaved by petty 
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conventions, and are often the vic- 
tims of misdirected enthusiasms. The 
burning of out buildings, the demoli- 
tion of temporary bridges, the firing 
of the cannon at midnight, were pro- 
tests against the supposed slackness of 
those in authority. 

Many things were done in a mere 
spirit of frolic. I recall the bonfire in 
front of Morrill Hall. How we labored 
to collect the material ina huge pile 
reaching well up to the second story 
windows. How diligently we sought 
for barrels of tar and other inflam- 
mable substances that were being used 
in the construction work then in pro- 
gress on thecampus. How long after 
midnight when the fire was well started 
we rang out the alarm by using the 
great bell of the University chimes, 
rousing the whole town. The posi- 
tion of the fire and the reflection from 
the windows caused everyone to be- 
lieve that the only completed build- 
ing on the campus was burning and 
that the students who occupied it were 
entrapped and would miserably perish. 
The excitement, the confusion, the 
anxiety, cannot be described, it was a 
heart-breaking moment for’ the 
Founder, Ezra Cornell, for the Presi- 
dent, Andrew D. White and many 
other friends of the young University. 
The trick was soon discovered, and 
possibly no great harm was done, al- 
though Dr. Wilder maintained that at 
least one death that occurred soon 
after this incident was hastened, if 
not directly due to the shock caused 
by it. 

In addition to these all too frequent 
scenes of turbulance and disorder there 
was much harmless fun of a quieter 
sort. 

I remember as will many another 
that David Starr Jordan, who from 
his recognized ability as a naturalist 
was called ‘‘ Agassiz II,’’ was a leader 
in this form of diversion. 

The best students required some 
outlet for their pent-up enthusiasms, 
just as every typical boy requiressome 
outlet for his overflowing animal 
spirits. 

Two organizations at Cornell in 
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those early days I found signally at- 
tractive. One was the Irving Literary 
Society and the other was the Natural 
History Society. The former was 
burdened by debt, and for a while its 
life was at a low ebb, but A. J. 
Lamoureux, F. W. Halsey, D. E. 
Salmon, William Hankins, and a few 
others, came to the rescue and the 
Society took a new lease on life and 
became prosperous. It was an ex- 
cellent school for training men to 
think upon their feet, and to express 
their thoughts with force and clearness. 
Such training is invaluable. 

It was an inspiration to attend and 
take part in the meetings of the 
Natural History Society. Jordan, 
Dudley, Comstock, Kellerman, Cope- 
land, Barnard, Job, Lemonds, and 
others who became distinguished 
naturalists were active members. Dr. 
Wilder was a regular attendant, and 
his enthusiasm and encouragement 


contributed not a little to the abundant 
and all-inspiring success of the society. 

Years ago but long after I left 
Cornell it was my thought that it 


would be a splendid thing to resurrect 
these two societies. 

That was a mistake. The atmo- 
sphere, the conditions, the attitude, 
the spirit of those old days could not 
be replaced, and without this, these 
societies could not thrive. Times 
have changed and student organiza- 
tions have changed with them. Let 
us hope the changes are not for the 
worse, ‘The societies I have referred 
to are of the past. They rest in their 
graves. Let them rest in peace. 

I was an active member in two 
organizations outside of the Uni- 
versity, that did much to encourage 
and stimulate the feeble, flickering 
life of its department of agriculture. 

One was the Ithaca Farmers’ Club, 
and the other was the Ithaca Grange. 
A member of the latter was a re- 
presentative at a meeting of the New 
York State Grange where a most 
scathing series of resolutious were 
presented criticizing and condemning 
in unmeasured terms the so called 
‘* Agricultural Education *’ at Cornell. 
The resolutions asked the State 
Legislature to revoke the charter 
granted the University, or if this 
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could not be done, it called for the 
abolition of the department of Agri- 
culture, and the re-establishment of a 
new college at some other place. It 
was a Critical moment. There ap- 
peared to be no opposition to the re- 
solutions. 

The representative of the Ithaca 
Grange, one of the few agricultural 
students in Cornell, quietly arose and 
asked a few pointed questions. First, 
he wished to know ‘‘how many 
members of the State Grange had 
visited Cornell?’’ Not a hand was 
raised. ‘‘ How many could tell any- 
thing about the work Cornell was 
doing for agriculture?’’ There was 
no response. Then, ‘‘ Was it just, was 
it decent to condemn unheard and 
unknown? No! it was un-American, 
it was unmanly, it was unjust; the 
vilest criminal was not so treated,’’ 
etc. 

The result was that instead of 
adopting the resolutions, a committee 
was appointed to visit and investigate 
the University. 

The committee came and while it 
deplored the fact that few students 
had elected the course in agriculture— 
the opportunity was there, and the 
University was doing its full duty 
under the organic act of the Federal 
government. 

The committee also learned some- 
thing of the grand research and ex- 
perimental work that was being done 
by Dr. Law, Dr. Caldwell, and Pro- 
fessor Roberts, and it could do nothing 
less than write a signally favorable 
report. From this time the tide 
turned, and agriculture at Cornell 
began to prosper. The progress was 
slow. From 1869 to 1879 not more 
than fifteen, as I remember, had re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Ag- 
riculture, while the total number of 
graduates from all departments was 
not less than five hundred and fifty. 
It is no easy task to raise agriculture 
from a plane of servility and drudgery 
to one of self respect and genuine in- 
dependence. 

Every son and daughter of Cornell 
ought to rejoice that she has taken so 
large and so honorable a part in this 
great work. 





SOME CORNELL BOYS I HAVE KNOWN 
A Composite Picture 
By Beverly T. Galloway 


Dean of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


THIS is not a wild animal story, nor 
is it a story of wild animals. It 
is anattempt at composite word 

picturing applied to a group of men 

with whom it has been my great 
pleasure to come in contact during the 
past twenty-five years. It is to be 
regretted that the title has limitations. 
I have known a good many Cornell 
girls. Infact, my knowledge of some 
of the boys is so closely associated 
with that of certain young women 
that I may unconsciously portray 
characteristics belonging to both. 
How, for example, am I to separate 
and visualize in a composite way cer- 
tain characteristics of one who has 
been quite close to me in past times, 
and who came to Cornell with little 
more than a determination to get the 
best that hard work and persistence 
would secure, and who left with a 


thoroughly serviceable and practical 
education, a fairly good bank account, 


and a most excellent wife. This friend 
has attained eminence in the world at 
large, and he is not the only one that 
has benefitted from a Cornellian part- 
nership that will last through life. 
But this is a composite picture, and I 
must not stray too far from the text. 

Cornell University has turned out a 
great many good men. Many of these 
I have known and honored for their 
ability and far reaching grasp on the 
practical affairs of life. The men 
from the College of Agriculture I have 
not only had the pleasure of knowing, 
but I have had to study them from a 
good many different angles. In the 
early days of agricultural work in this 
country, good men were very rare, 
and those whose fields of labor re- 
quired men of special training were 
constantly on the lookout for promis- 
ing material. I sometimes wonder if 
our young even now realize how much 
of thisis done, and how much of one’s 
future depends on always being pre- 
pared so that the door of opportunity 
swings without effort and does not 


need to be pushed, as many young 
men seem to think is the case. In 
those early days, soon after the first 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 
were established, we used to ‘‘ scout’”’ 
around much after the fashion that 
baseball magnates do at the present 
time hunting for promising men in the 
more specialized fields of botany, 
horticulture, plant pathology, ento- 
mology, and kindred sciences. It 
came to be generally recognized, that 
at Cornell we could usually find men 
of clearly defined ideals, commonsense, 
and abounding enthusiasm. 

Here, then, I have developed all the 
high lights of my composite picture of 
Cornell men—clearly defined ideals, 
common sense, and enthusiasm. In 
all my experience with young men, I 
think one of the most unique, so far 
as enthusiasm goes, was with a gradu- 
ate of the institution who, while he 
had specialized ina rather dry subject, 
was so brimful of enthusiasm about it 
that some of the greatest business 
organizations of the country became 
his most devoted followers. That boy 
could walk into a room of railroad 
magnates with an armful of railroad 
ties, telegraph pole, and bridge timber 
fragments, and in half an hour go very 
far toward convincing them that 
timber preservation was not only a 
moral but a civic duty, and that any 
individual or corporation that did not 
recognize this fact would regret it till 
the end of time. Enthusiasm here 
was the dominant characteristic, but 
it was coupled with other things that 
have written this man’s name high on 
the roll of those who have served their 
country and their college well. 

In our picture we have brushed in, 
as it were, our back ground of en- 
thusiasm with an illustration. Ihave 
often been struck with the clear ideals 
presented by many of the boys from 
Cornell. It will be noted that I do 
not use the term ‘‘high’’ ideals. I 
consider clear ideals a better one. A 
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boy’s ideals may be high, but not 
clear, but I have never known a boy 
with clear ideals that were not high as 
well. I once asked a Cornellian, who 
had organized a most efficient team in 
the field of applied pomology, why it 
was his men worked asa unit, and 
why the things they had todo seemed 
so clearly defined intheir minds. He 
answered it was because the boys had 
the ground work of their ideals laid 
back in the old home orchards, and 
that these ideals were clarified and 
vitalized by contact with masterminds 
at the College. 

A large proportion of the boys that 
have come from Cornell have been 
gifted with that most important attri- 
bute—common sense. It is interest- 
ing to note, and to weigh, and con- 
sider that fine impalpable something 
which, for lack of a better name, we 
call the spirit of things,-—an atmos- 
phere. It is intangible. It cannot 
be described, yet, it exists, and plays 
a vital part in the affairs of life. At 
Cornell there is an atmosphere of com- 
mon sense which helps men to see 


things in their true perspective, to 
look up—not down, to view the lands- 


cape afar 
feet. 
Someone has defined common sense 
as very uncommon sense. It has been 
said that there are two kinds of com- 
mon sense, near common sense and 
supernal common sense. I recall dis- 
cussing a problem once with some 
young men, fresh from college. The 
discussion was sensible enough, but 
we never got out of the valley. The 
fields were always at our feet. We 
could not see beyond the hills. There 
was one among us, a Cornell boy by 
the way, who hadavision. He lead 
us to the hilltops and pointed out that 
there were fields and more fields be- 
yond our fields, and if we wished to 
render the greatest service we must 
not neglect these fields. This man 
was gifted with supernal common 
sense. He had imagination tempered 
with that wisdom which connects 
facts with the affairs of life. He has 
had opportunity to follow the light of 


and not the ground at their 
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his vision, and his work has been a 
success. 

The past ten years has been a topsy 
turvy period in the agricultural work 
of the Nation. There has been a 
tremendous demand for knowledge, 
and young men and young women 
have been rushed to and through 
college at an unprecedented rate. So 
rapid have been developments that it 
is no longer practicable to give that 
careful study to individual traits in 
men that was once an essential factor 
in the organization of research and 
other types of work. Young men 
graduating from college find them- 
selves, asa rule, placed where they 
must be able to do team work. Here 
are to be found some of the finest 
traits that go to make up real men, a 
willingness to sacrifice personal 
interest for the good of the whole. 
The effacement of self and the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the real issue is 
the problem or problems to be solved, 
and not the personal feelings of the 
individuals involved. Most Cornell 
men I have known have been gifted 
with this ability todo team work. I 
use the word gifted. After all, is it 
a gift, or is it the outflow of Cornell 
spirit? I think it is the latter. 

Clearly defined ideals and common 
sense stand out preeminently in our 
picture. Enthusiasm has _ been 
mentioned, and perhaps that is 
enough. IfI should ever come ‘in 
contact with a Cornell man, and 
especially a College of Agriculture 
man, that could not be made to enthuse 
on some subject, I should feel the 
need of calling in either a spiritual or 
medical adviser, or both. Enthusi- 
asm is a part of a Cornellian’s religion, 
although, in times past, some of my 
good friends have told me that of the 
latter Cornell had none. In this 
connection I recall two stories told 
me by Cornell boys, which are well 
worth repeating. One was told by 
the son of a country minister who 
had hoped that his boy might attend 
aseminary in the adjoining county 
where the so-called sciences were 
looked upon as subjects to be avoided 
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on account of their supposed conflict 
with scriptural teaching. The boy 
heard of Cornell, found out all he 
could about how to get there, started 
in to earn some money to pay his rail- 
road fare, and when this was accom- 
plished he told his father of his in- 
tentions. The father had little tosay, 
but he acted as if his boy had taken 
the road to utter darkness. In time 
the father found that he had been 
mistaken and became one of the 
staunch supporters of the University. 
The boy pushed his scientific work 
into new fields, and today is a national 
figure, yes, more than that, for his 
work is known throughout the world. 
Back in a country district there was 
another boy whose people had been 
farmers for generations. He was one 
of a numerous family, and both father 
and mother were willing and anxious 
to make sacrifices in order that he 
might go to a nearby theological 
school and prepare for the ministry. 
The boy loved the woods and fields. 
He was one of the kind that found 
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came to know the wild things about 
him. All the little timid folk of the 
woods were to him friends that he 
loved and that he must know more 
about. 

There came to him, from the out- 
side world, rumors of a school that 
appealed to him because it taught the 
things that were related to his life. 
Finally, he made up his mind that he 
would go to that school, and this he 
did despite the warnings of neighbors 
and friends who met a number of 
times in solemn council around the 
old kitchen stove and pointed out the 
dangers which beset young men 
who strayed too far from home and 
who leaned too strongly toward what 
they called the scientific doctrines. 
This boy came to Cornell, and Cornell 
may well be proud of him for today 
he is teaching his favorite subject in 
a sister institution. 

Is my picture a true one? I hope 
it is. Clear ideals, common sense, 
and enthusiasm. May all Cornell 
boys possess them as fully as those 


books in running brooks. He began 


whom it has been my pleasure to 
to study the woods and plants. He 


know. 


THE FIRST BANQUET OF THE COLLEGE OF 


AGRICULTURE, JUNE 11, 
GREETING! 


The students of agriculture in Cornell University give this entertainment 
and banquet in honor of the promoters of agricultural education and in testi- 
mony of their belief that a world of usefulness and pleasure awaits the edu- 
cated farmer. We must tell to the world that the higher education is neces- 
sary to the best agriculture. We must tell our friends of our enthusiasm for 
the generous life of the country. We must say that we believe in our ability 
to make good use of every lesson which the University has given us. We 
must say to every man that our first love is steadfast, our hopes are high, and 
our enthusiasm is great. Our hearts are so full that we must celebrate ! 


1891 


Explanation 


The eatables served at this banquet, with the exception of sugar, salt, and spices, were 
grown on the University farm and gardens, and were prepared for the caterer by the stu- 
dents of the College of Agriculture. The front cover of the program is of Oak cut on the 
University farm, and the back cover is of Hard Pine used in the construction of various 
buildings of the department. The wool used in tying was sheared from a Shropshire in the 
farm flock, and the Raffia is that used in the Horticultural Department. In the case of 
some of the articles on the menu students assisted in filling the soil, sowing the seed, culti- 
vating and harvesting the crop, feeding the stock and preparing it for consumption. Thus 
by directing life through law they transformed crude soil into plant tissue and then again 
into highly organized animal substancé, so completing the cycle of life. 





STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Part I 
By Professor J. E. Rice, ’ go 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Cornell University 


The Cornell agricultural students 
are constructively aggressive in stu- 
dent affairs. They have always 
shown the true Cornell spirit. This 
spirit is virile, enthusiastic, helpful 
and democratic. The agricultural 
college spirit is a long time tradition 
and a present day reality. 

The student activities, while many 
and varied, are exceedingly well 
balanced. They include the field of 
educational, social, athletic, ad- 
ninistrative and philanthropic activi- 
ties. 

Educational—A marked _ charac- 
teristic of agricultural student activi- 
ties is a serious-minded, educational 
viewpoint. It is a true and common 
saying that the agricultural students 
are ‘‘ here for business.'’ The large 
number of departmental clubs, their 
programs and discussions, and the 


numerous public speaking, debate and 
judging teams, are the best evidence 
of the motives which exert a control- 
ling influence in student affairs. 
Social—A splendid spirit of socia- 
bility has existed from the very first 


among the agricultural students. 
The success which has attended the 
many social activities is the best 
possible proof of the fraternal spirit 
which prevails. These activities 
have found:expression in a long series 
of successful college, class and club 
banquets, entertainments and ex- 
cursions ; husking bees ; ‘‘ get-wise,’’ 
‘‘get-together’’ and ‘‘ get-busy’’ 
meetings. In these the men and 
women students and the faculty have 
worked together joyously, enthusi- 
astically and harmoniously. The 
agricultural college assemblies are 
unique and characteristic. Here the 
Dean, the men and women students, 
and the faculty and their wives co- 
operate together in a splendid spirit 
of confidence and good fellowship. 
While this function may be considered 


as belonging to the Dean, it is managed 
by students whose efforts provide the 
program, the decoration and the 
music, and is presided over by the 
President of the Agricultural Associa- 
tion. 

Athletic—Agricultural students 
score high on ‘‘constitutional vigor.’’ 
They have an abundance of good, 
red blood. In proportion to the 
number of students enrolled in agri- 
cultural courses, an historical review 
of athletic events reveals a record of 
achievement of which any college 
might well feel proud. It is a record 
in which the zeal of the agricultural 
student, as a loyal Cornellian, is 
evident. Thelong list of agricultural 
students, who have participated in 
‘* Varsity ’’ events most of whom have 
won their ‘‘C’s’’ and brought honor 
to their Alma Mater, indicates that 
they have first concern for the welfare 
of the University. 

Administration—The students of 
the agricultural college are essentially 
a self-governing body. The morale, 
as judged by the faculty and students 
of the University, is of a high 
order. The Agricultural Association, 
as acentralizing organization has con- 
trol of the general student activi- 
ties of the college. The success 
with which many important move- 
ments have been inaugurated and 
carried through, speaks well for the 
efficiency and the public-spiritedness 
of the men and women who have 
carried the responsibilities for student 
affairs. ‘They can betrusted to govern 
themselves. 

Philanthropic—A spirit of service 
pervades agricultural student activi- 
ties. In the ardor of athletic achieve- 
ment, in the pleasure of social affairs, 
in the stress of administrative duties, 
in all student activities, there pre- 
vails a keen desire to render service 
to the public, to the University, to 
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the college, to the department and to 
fellow students while in college. 
This type of activity has found ex- 
pression in many large projects—the 
‘“student loan’’ fund, the ‘‘ girls’ 
club house,’’ the purchase of a ‘‘ gig,”’ 
the annual awarding of medals, the 
purchase of suits for athletic teams, 
the employment of directors for 
musical clubs, the editorship and 
management of the Cornell Country- 
man, and not the least in importance, 
by the large amount of student com- 
mittee work in the University, Col- 
lege and department administration, 
where a vast amount of personal initi- 
ative, hard work and some financial 
sacrifice are involved. In all these 
efforts a common sentiment prevails 
which frequently finds expression in 
the familiar slogan—‘‘ Do it for 
Cornell,’ ‘‘ Do it for the college.’ 
The ‘‘creed’’ that follows is a fair 
statement of the attitude of Agricul- 
tural students toward student activi- 
ties. 


The Creed of the Students 
of the College of Agriculture 


1. We believe that we are here pri- 
marily to secure an education. 

2. We believe in living a well-bal- 
anced, symmetrical life. 

3. We believe that to develop a 
well-rounded, vigorous, efficient man- 


hood and womanhood we must be 
trained harmoniously, mentally, phy- 
sically, morally, and that in one per- 
son there should be found the highest 
average of scholarship, physical skill 
and moral courage. 

4. We believe that in order to de- 
velop symmetrically we must study 
faithfully, think clearly, play lively, 
eat heartily and sleep soundly. 

5. We believe in inter-college ath- 
letics because of its wholesome emula- 
tion, mental relaxation, physical de- 
velopment and moral stimulus. 

6. We believe that play is to the 
body what a good laugh is to the 
mind and a good deed is to the con- 
science—refreshing and invigorating. 

7. We believe that it is. no. sin - to 
play to win. 


The Cornell Countryman 


8. We believe that it is better to 
lose honestly than to win dishonestly. 

g. We believe that true sportsman- 
ship will recognize and heartily ap- 
plaud a successful play on the part of 
an opponent. 

10. We believe that the true meas- 
ure of victory is in the quality of the 
opponent aud fairness of the play, 
rather than the size of the score. 

11. We believe that all selections 
and elections to positions of honor or 
trust within the gift of the students 
must be made wholly on a basis of 
individual merit. 

12. We believe that efficient ser- 
vice and accomplishment should be 
suitably rewarded, whether in the 
realm of scholarship, athletics, jour- 
nalism, public speaking or other legiti- 
mate student activities. 

13. We believe that the greatest re- 
wards are to be found not in medals, 
shingles, diplomas or applause, but in 
the consciousness of a work well done, 
a game well played, an honor fairly 
won, and that we have contributed to 
the honor and success of others. 

14. We believe that every student 
owes an obligation to himself and her- 
self, to the college, and to the Uni- 
versity, to do something, while here, 
for the good of others and for Cornell. 

15. We believe that the students of 
the College of Agriculture should set 
a standard for wholesome play, right 
thinking and clean living. 

16. We believe that the students in 
the College of Agriculture subscribe 
to this creed and strive to live up to 
it, and that in this they have the 
hearty co-operation of the College 
staff. 


( Zo be continued in the January issue :) 


(Notre. This is the introduction of a 
series of articles on Student Activities in the 
College. In the next issue there will appear 
a list of the Ag. men who have participated 
in university activities, tables showing what 
the College of Agriculture has accomplished 
in intercollege athletics, and a list of all 
former Presidents of the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation and Editors and Business Managers 
of the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, and a state- 
ment of their records since leaving Cornell. 
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Unequalled original “stock,” improved by 
seventy-five years of most careful cultiva- 
tion and selection, make Carters Tested 
Seeds the “Seeds with a Lineage.” 


GEEOSMEN BY ROVAL WARRANT 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE v, 


CARTERS TESTED SEED include grass, flower and vege- 
table seeds of every desirable variety. Used rightly, they will 


give your grounds the same rich beauty that distinguishes the 
notable Gardens and Estates of Old England. Ask any 
gardener with experience in Great Britain. He will tell 


you that Carters Seeds are unequalled. 


W rite for our 1914 catalogue—“Garden and Lawn.”’ 


Carters | ested 


Seeds, Inc. bvirg 


130 Chamber of Tested 


Commerce Bldg., Secectt. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of JAMES CARTER & CO. 


Raynes Park, LONDON, ENGLAND | 
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of Sal-Vet for all stock—Hogs, Sheep, Horses 
and Cattle. I will prove to you its value as a worm Py 
destroyer and stock conditioner. I don’t want fe 


_a penny down — simply feed Sal-Vet 60 
_ days at my risk —then pay if I have made 
-.  goodmy claims. I don’t want a cent 
until you have fed Sal-Vet and 
seen with your own eyes 
what it will do for your 
stock — how it will 
make them 
thrifty, 
me . sleek and 
John C. Mills, Preston, Minn, \ 7 \ healthy. 


on 


Vice-Pres. Minnesota Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, writes: 


“We like your Sal-Vet very much, having used it 
for over a year with the best of results.” 


A. H. Nokes, Springfield, Ill., Treas. of the Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Association of Illinois, says: 


“Will say that we like Sal-Vet fine. It is just the thing to keep stock in 
fine, thrifty condition. This has been our experience with it.” 


The Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


—is not a feed, but a medicated salt that rids all farm animals of blood- 

sucking, disease-breeding worms—makes stock thrive faster, look better, 

act better. Animals in healthy condition are much less liable to disease, 

than when “worm-ridden” and run-down. Try Sal-Vet at my risk—let 
me prove it’s value on your stock. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


« @ Tell me how many head of stock you have, and I’ll ship you 
enough Sal-Vet to last your stock for 60 days. Simply pay the freight 
charges on arrival, feed as directed. At the end of 60 days report 
results. If Sal-Vet does not do all I claim, I’ll cancel the charge 
—you won’t owe me a penny. 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, 


President THE $. R. FEIL CO., Mig. Chemists, Dept. cc Cleveland, 0. 


LOOK FOR ne 
THIS LABEL PRICES 210 pounds 
on all SAL- VET SN io Bounds 
Packages. Don’t 
be deceived by im- 
— buy “Sal” Shi for 60d al 
”" ipments for jays’ trial are 
enon’ buy, Sal” | Eased‘on'1, Ib, of BAL-VET for each sheep 
Get the original or hog, ‘ond 4 lbs. for each horse or head of 
catile, as near as. we can come without 
genuine SAL-V breaking regular sized packages. 
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We will be 
pleased to send 
the booklet by 
return mail upon 
receipt of your 
letter or postal 
request. 


E can’t tell you all the good points about the F. B. 

Groff Simplicity Cow Milkers in this advertise- 

ment. You can get this information from our 

booklet however, which will convince you that we have 
the best milker on the market. Bear in mind that this is 
the only machine that the cow controls her own relief by 


the flow of her milk. 


F Groff & Son 


St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


SRR Rae OO OOOO 


B- — wilikers Keep Less Hired Help 


Manufacturers also of ‘ 


You could if you’d buy a two machine 


B-L-K Milker 


and let one man milk 24 to 30 cows an hour. 

Write to us and let us show you just what 
you’d save ina year by putting in B-L-K 
Milkers now. Tell us how many cows you 
keep, what power you use, and give a rough 
plan of your stable. 


Send a postal for B-L-K 

Booklet. Illustrated and i FREE 

full of information =: 

Don’t wrestle with the labor question. 
Write to us today. Many dairymen are 
easily producing Certified Milk with dust- 


proof B-L-K Milkers. Are youinterested in 
high grade milk ? 


Then write and learn how easy it is. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


503 Albany St. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


‘Simplex’’ Cream Separators and other ‘‘Simplex’’ specialties. 


‘THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


With the steady ap- 
plication of a power 
which has been re- 
markable, the Cornell 
football eleven has so completely over- 
whelmed her opponents in the last 
seven games this fallthat there can be 
no doubt that the Ithacans are masters 
of the gridiron. A ‘‘ Big Red Team ”’ 
which was once the boast of all Cornell 
undergraduates is no longer a vision, 
it is truly a reality. Including the 
Michigan game, Cornell has won 233 
points to 42 credited to her opponents. 
While all glory is due the Red and 
White warriors, much credit must be 
given to the splendid coaching of Dr. 
Sharpe, Dan Reed, ’98, and Ray Van 


The Big 
Red Team 


THE TEAM 


Orman,’08. The work of every player 
on the squad is worthy of comment, 
but the sensational playing of Quarter- 
back Barrett, ’16, Halfback Shuler, 
’15, Fullback Phillippi, °’15, Ends 
Shelton, ’16 and Captain O’Hearn, 
*15, and Center Cool stand out as the 
shining lights. The season was 
brought to a very fitting close by the 
defeat of Pennsylvania. 

The scores for the season are as 
follows : 

Cornell 28, Ursinus o. 

Cornell 3, University and Pittsburgh 9. 

Cornell 3, Colgate 7. 

Cornell 21, Carlisle o. 

Cornell 48, Bucknell o. 

Cornell 28, Brown 7. 

Cornell 48, Holy Cross 3. 

Cornell 26, Franklin and Marshall 3. 

Cornell 28, Michigan 13. 

Cornell 24, Pennsylvania 12. 


Dr. Galloway is plan- 
ning a new system by 
which the New York 
State farmers will be 
able to have a ready 
access to the news and information of 
the College of Agriculture. By this 
new method a much larger number 
of people will be reached than by the 
present bulletins and lectures. The 
new system is similar to that which 
was instituted by Dr. Galloway, when 
he was Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Galloway describes the work as 
follows : 

‘* Briefly, our office of information 
will act as a sort of clearing house be- 


An Informa- 
tion Bureau 
for the College 


IN ACTION 


tween the College and the public, di- 
rect and through the press, for the 
purpose of increasing the amount of 
printed agricultural information de- 
veloped by the College and to heighten 
the direct educational value of pub- 
lished matter. We hope to bring 
about a better understanding on the 
part of the public of the work of the 
College of Agriculture, of the func- 
tions of the various departments of 
the processes on which it bases its 
recommendations, and thus bring 
about a closer cooperation between 
the College and the farmers of New 
York State.’’ 

Mr. Bristow Adams has been se- 
cured to head this work and he will 
assume charge about December 12th. 

( Continued on page 240) 
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A Short Course at Cornell is, of Course, 
Not Complete Without Another 
Course at MARTIN’S 


Short Course students can improve their spare time 
in learning the New Dances. Make the most of the splen- 
did opportunity of being taught to dance by a Castle 
House instructor. Mrs. Dorothy Martin is the recog- 
nized authority on the Vernon Castle Method of Dancing 
and has a Diploma to that effect. 

Class lessons for beginnersevery Monday and Friday 
evenings, 7:30 tog o'clock. Advanced classes Monday 
evenings, 9 to 10:30 o'clock. 


Private lessons given every day at any hour. 


Martins Dancing Academy 


Colonial Building 109 E. State St, 
Ithaca Phone 7c9-C Bell Phone 242-W 


RN NE, FAT RR SS TE os nt 


Official chaperone will be furnished 
Jor University Women 


Jy er a “So e Ay 


\ 
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made possible by using 


Columbia Dance Instruction Records 


covering Waltz—Hesitation—Maxixe—One-step—Tango 


COLWrABU A 


dance records are recorded under the personal supervision of 
America’s greatest dancing master, G. Hepburn Wilson, and 
approved by such famous “dancers as Pavlowa, Joan Sawyer, 
Vernon Castle and others. 


CoLuMBIA Grafonolas and Records sold by 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC Co. 


213 EAST STATE STREET Three Doors West of Ithaca Hotel 
Note—We have just received a supply of New ‘* Fox Trots.”’ 


SSSR Soon 
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WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Halftones Illustrations Line Etchings 


Designing and Embossing Plates 


We are specialists in 
Color Plate Engraving 
and Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power for your next catalogue, 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 


international reputation. We shall be pleased to submit estimates 
or samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester N. Y. 


ee 
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Get the Eggs NOW 
While Prices are High 


GILBERT HESS, Doctor of Veterinary Science, Doctor of Medicine 


Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic 


Your cows, horses 
and hogs are pretty 
apt to get out of fix 
during winter, be- 
cause grain, hay and 
fodder do not contain 
the natural laxatives 
and tonics so abun- 
dantly supplied in 
grass. Lack of exer- 
cise is another thing 
that retards good 
health. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
contains tonics that 
improve the appetite 
and tone up the diges- 
tion, laxatives for 
regulating the bowels, 
and vermifuges that 
will positively expel 
worms. I guarantee 
it. 25-Ib pail $1.60; 
100-lb. sack $5.003 
smaller packages as 
low as 50c (except in 
Canada, the far West 
and the South). 


Dr. Hess 
Instant 
Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry 
and all farm stock, 
Dust the hens and 
chicks with it, sprinkle 
it on the roosts, in the 
cracks, orif kept in the 
dust bath, the hens 
will distribute it. Also 
destroys bugs on 
cucumber, squash and 
melon vines, cabbage 
worms, etc., slugs on 
rose bushes, etc. 
Comes in handy sift- 
ing-top cans, 1 Ib. 25c; 
8 Ibs. 60c (except in 
Canada_and the far 
West). I guarantee it. 
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This is the time of the year when the price of eggs 
is high and your hens ought to be making up for 
the small egg crop during moulting. 


But hens need a tonic during the winter months, because the 
lack of exercise and green stuff and also close confinement 
impairs the digestion, makes the system sluggish and the egg 
organs dormant. Withthe knowledge I have gained in a life- 
time experience as a veterinarian, doctor of medicine and 
successful poultry raiser, I have succeeded in compound- 
ing a scientific preparation that will make poultry healthy, 
make hens lay and keep the egg organs vigorous and active. 


Dr.Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


contains ingredients for toning up the digestive system and 
enriching the blood. It also contains tonics for toning up 
the dormant egg organs and making hens lay, internal anti- 
septics for preventing and remedying gapes and other ail- 
ments, also i andshellformingingredients. Everysingle 
ingredient in my Pan-a-ce-a (printed on every package) 
bears the recommendation of the U. S. ne and 
other high authorities. Now read this carefully: 
BT seaitry healiny andinake your hcasiay tet have authored Ol 

my dealer in your town to supply you with enough for your 

flock, and if it does not do as I claim, return the empty pack- 

ages and get your money back. Buy now on that guarantee. “a 
Sold only by reputable dealers whom you know, never by 
peddlers. 1}]bs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 25-Ib. pail $2.50 (except in 
Canada and the far West). Pan-a-ce-a costs only lc per 
day for 30 fowl. 


My new poultry book tells all about Pan-a-ce-a. It’s free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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An Information Bureau for the College. 
Continued from page 236 
Mr. Adams is a graduate of Leland 
Stanford University and while there 
took an active part in bringing the 
publications of that institution to their 
present standard. Later he was em- 
ployed by Dr. David Starr Jordan ’72 
as his assistant in the Alaska Seal 
Fisheries Industries work. After con- 
siderable experience with newspapers 
on the Pacific coast he became known 
as an educational lecturer of note. 
Mr. Adams is an extremely skilled 
illustrator, most of his slides being of 

his own work. 

For the following four years he was 
interested in Forestry Service work at 
Washington, part of the time in con- 
nection with Gifford Pinchot. Since 
that time he has served in various 
capacities in that service. Lately his 
work has been more with the informa- 
tion end of the department, in which 
position he acted until his resignation 
last week to accept the appointment 
here. 

Although plans for such an innova- 
tion are immature there is a possibility 
of installing in the College of Agri- 
culture a department devoted to jour- 
nalistic work. If these plans cul- 
minate Mr. Adams will assume the 
head of that department. 


With a gain in total 
enrollment the past 
Reading year amounting to 
Course in fifty-one per cent., the 
Fruit Growing Reading-Course _ for 

the Farm has been en- 
couraged to add an Advanced Read- 
ing-Course in Fruit-Growing in coop- 
eration with the Department of 
Pomology. In the Advanced Read- 
ing-Course a text book will be used, 
and the work will be conducted some- 
what in the manner of a correspond- 
etice course. Professor H. B. Knapp 
of the Department of Pomology will 
give individual attention to each 
member in the new course—which 
will consist of grading answer papers 


Advanced 


Cornell Countryman 


and making comments and suggest- 
ions upon the work of the students. 
Former students and others who wish 
to brush up on the subject of Fruit- 
Growing will find here an excellent 
opportunity to do so. Applications 
should be addressed to the Reading- 
Course for the Farm, College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Few of us realize the 
work that is being 
accomplished by the 
Mailing Department. 
This year it is enor- 
mous. The duty of the department 
is to circulate the official publications 
of the Agricultural College, through- 
out the entire State. For the year 
1913-14 the total number of persons 
on the mailing list was 285,651. This 
list is classified as follows: Persons 
desiring Circulars of the Experiment 
Station, 25,283; copies of Reading 
Courses for the Farm, 5,877; copies 
of Reading Courses for the Farm 
Home, 37,981; Rural School Leaf- 
lets, 217,410. The year 1913-14 shows 
a total of 77,577 copies of the publica- 
tions issued per week ; an increase of 
9,293 over the preceding year. 


The Mailing 


Department 


Can ye ao a horse for $18.30? 
2 ! Yet you can get 
a six horsepo wer 


ee FARM ENGINE 


for $15.30 per horsepower. The engine 
runs on Kerosene, Gasolene, Alcohol or Dis- 
tilate with aurprising econ¢ my, Saws wood, 
grinds feed, pumps,churns,separates, makes 
light, does any job around the farm. ‘simp ole 
u operation, Only 3 moving 


30 day money back trial. We 
have an engine near you but 
want farmer agents every- 
where, Write for particulars 


Detroit Engine Works 
379 Bellevue Ave. 
Detrcit Mich. 
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Union Seed and Fertilizer Company 


has purchased from 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY . 
the well-known brand 


“American Red Tag Cotton Seed Meal” 


The Manufacture and sale of this brand 
will hereafter be exclusively by the 


Union Seed and Fertilizer Company 


Below is shown a fac-simile of the Red Tag 
which will be attached to each bag of 


“American Red Tag Cotton Seed Meal” 


Address all communications to 


UNION SEED & FERTILIZER COMPANY 


27 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 
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Chr. Hansen’s 
Dairy Preparations 


are known for their 


Strength, Purity and Reliability 


Rennet Extract Cheese Color 
Butter Color Lactic Ferment Culture 
Rennet Tablets and Cheese Color Tablets 
HANSEN’S DANISH 


DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


are the Leaders and endorsed by 
makers of Fine Butter 
and Cheese. 


Hansen’s means “Quality.” 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Box 1095 


A COMPLETE FOOD 
PREVENTS SCOURING 
INSURES EARLY MATURITY 


RAISE THE CALVES ON 


BLATCHFORD’S GALF MEAL 


AND SELL THE MILK 


Endorsed by Agricultural Experiment Stations and thousands 
of Farmers. Manufactured to resemble new milk as 
nearly 2s possible in chemical composition. 

SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS 


. W. BARWEL 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Cornell Song Books $1.25 
New York State Rural Problems - $1.00 
L. H. Bailey’s Poems 25e. 


write to the 


Cornell Countryman, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Hotel of American Ideals 


HOTEL POWHATAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Best Located Hotel in Washington 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Refined Elegant 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $200 up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 
Write for souvenir booklet “‘B” with map 


Clifford M. Lewis 


Manager 


Established 1824 


KELLOGGS & MILLER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Pure 22...» 


Oil Meal 


We use only the best grade of 
Flaxseed and our products are free 
from admixtures of any kind. Our 
oil-cake meal is very high in pro- 
tein. Wonderful results are realized 
from its use asa feeding commodity 


Write for Prices 
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How One Man 
Makes Money 


Growing 
Greenhouse 
Vegetables 


HE has a goodly sized tract of land 
next to a Hotel resort colony. He 

grew lettuce. radishes and spinach 
in cold frames and sold them to the 
hotels. It paid. He built a small green- 
house. It paid splendidly. Then he 
built another and grew cucumbers. Then 
another for tomatoes Then still another 
for flowers. He has five autos now and 
rides around and certainly has all the 
looks of ‘‘money in the bank’’. He is 


now considering tearing down some of 
his first houses that he built himself, and 


Jord, @BurnhamG. 


Sales Offices— New York 


Chicago 2 
Rookery Bg Granite Bg. Swetland Bg. 12 Queen St.E. 
Factories—Irvington, N. Y.—Des Plaines III. 


having us replace them with houses of 
ours, like his other ones. 

He claims he would be many dollars in 
pocket if we had built for him at the 
start. 

Think it over and if you want to get in 
a good paying business talk it over with 
us by mail or in person. 

For over a half a century we have been 
building greenhouses and we think we 
know something about how they should 
be built. 


.. Boston Philadelphia 
42d St. Blg. Tremont Bg. Franklin Bk. Bg 
Rochester Cleveland Toronto 


| 
- Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO., Prop. 


Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 
W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 
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The Union GAN Lie MASTOnG® GOMpCNY 


DONALD McPHERSON, Agent 


SOR 


Is the only American Company that 


owns $76,000,000 of farm mortgages 


SRR 


Medical Examiner : 


Dr. Floyd R. Wright 414 Eddy Street 
BOTH PHONES 


New York Life 
Iusuraure Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE : Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE : 121 Catherine St. 


Both Phones 
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THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 
A NEW STANDARD FOR 


Trade Mark Registered 


There’s the answer ! 


Read the tag. It shows why 
H-O Scratching Feed is used by 
thousands of big poultry men. 
It contains the correct combin- 


PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS ation of food values to make 


eggs, meat and health. 


and EF EF FE Write for sample and prices. 
H-O POULTRY FEEDS 
INCLUDE 
H-O Scratching Feed 
H-O Poultry Feed H-O Chick Feed 


H-O Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 
THE FLAVELL CO. The H-0 Company | J. J. Campbell 


H-O Dry Poultry Mash 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. Mills, General Sales Agent 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 


New York ‘Sloe College of Agriculure cl Comnell Universi 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds, Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short Horn 
Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock. 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 


CORNELL POULTRY 


A few cockerel pullets and mature breeding hens will be offered 
: for sale for October and November delivery. 
Breeding Stock: A good supply of Single Comb White Leghorn breeders is available 
and poultrymen should let us know their needs. A few good breeders of the following 


varieties may also be furnished : Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Mottled Anconas, 


aan Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner Ducks and Toulouse 


Four Good Records by S.C. White Leghorns 
Eggs laid ist year 
Lady Cornell 257 
Madam Cornell 245 131 136 539 
Cornell Surprise 180 186 196 562 
Cornell Supreme 242 198 220 660 
Market Ezgs, Poulty, Feithers, etc. are always available at the Sales Room. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Eggs laid2dyear Eggs laid3d year Total Eggs laid 3 years 
200 IgI 648 
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38S Years experience tracking barns 
Equipping over 8,000 barns with Hay Carriers. An acquaintance with 
more farmers. The installing of more special work in fine large barns 
than any other man is the record of our Mr. J. A. Cross. We give esti- 
mates and advice as to the best methods free. 

Send for Circular and such other information you may desire. 


J. A. CROSS HINGED EXTENSION CO. Fultonville, N. Y. 


k&"We Do Your Mending Free@a 


Forest City Laundry 


E. M. MERRILL 
BAGS FREE 209 North Aurora St. 


COLLEGE GIRLS will find a Wide Variety of 


DRY GOODS at the TODD COMPANY 


——120 EAST STATE STREET——— 


," | Keep in touch with the College. Write and 
ormer Students ! let us kuow what you are doing—your 


friends want to hear about you. 


One Dollar will send the Countryman to you for a year. 


RS 


Sean 
a 


W.H. Sisson - 


Custom . Pick Up a Few;Pieces 


of your broken Glasses and 


Made bring them to me, in less time 
y than you think I'll grind new 
C] th i lenses, use your old mounting, 
O es adjust your glasses perfectly 
and you are ready to see clearly 
ps 7 once more. 

“O: Whenever repairs on old 
ay | glasses are necessary or new 

ones needed, call on 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. 


== sport Store 208 E. State St. 


156 East State St. 
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RURAL LIFE CO., 


KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


Members of 
FARM BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
of the 
State of New York 


Contributors to the 
DEMONSTRATION CAR 
sent West 
under auspices of the 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. and 


the Department of Agriculture 


AGENTS FOR FARMS 
in the 
HUDSON RIVER VALLEY 


Come and see the Kinderhook sec- 
tion, where many Cornellians have 
located. 

Inquire for farms from 
$25 to $100 per acre 


New York State 


Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality ; offering 
the advantages of practical farm 
land within two hours of our great- 
est city, with assured value en- 
hancement; acknowledged fruit 
land and entrancing natural country 


Prices range from ten to one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, with liberal 
terms. Among my patronsare several 
former Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway N. Y. City 


— 


A Guide to Profit in 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 


By W. A. LIPPINCOTT 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry 
Kansas Agricultural College 


Practical experience combined 
with wide investigation in a single 
compact volume. The book of the 
hour for commercial poultrymen. 
No essential detail of breeding, 
incubating, rearing, feeding, man- 
agement or marketing omitted. 
Endorsed by successful poultry- 
men. Adopted by Cornell, Penn. 
State, Ames, Kansas, and other 
leading schools. Thefeeding sec- 
tion alone is worth a dozen times 
the price. 


Cloth 476 Pages Illustrated 
$2.00 Postpaid 
LEA & FEBIGER, Publishers 
Philadelphia 


ARTHUR MEYER 
Farm Owners’ Representative 


Money-Making Farms for Sale 


in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Long Island, 
and Pennsylvannia ::: ::: 
New York City Office 
110 West 34th Street 


Send a two cent stamp for 
the ‘‘Farm Finder’ Magazine for January 
The Jerseys 
ARE NOT SHORT-LIVED 


In 1913 eighteen Jersey cows were officially 
tested which averaged 12 years and 7 months 
of age. Average milk production 8617 Ibs. 
Average butter fat 387 lbs. Longevity, Con- 
stitution and Economic Production are Jersey 
characteristics. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d St. New York City 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your COUNTRYMAN bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


| x Will Tree's 113 N. Tioga St. 
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Hickey’ Lyceum Music Store 


105-109 SOUTH CAYUGA ST. 
Complete Stock of Victor-Victrolas and Records. Pianos for Rent. 


—EVERYTHING IN MUSIC— 


Pianos, Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, Ukeleles, Violins 
Rented or Sold on Easy Payments. ‘‘SongsofCornell.” All 


the Latest Music. Strings and Supplies for all 
instruments at lowest prices. 


LENTS MUSIC STORE =§- 2 Seth Awa. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINES, RECORDS, ETC. 


Christmas is Coming 
K B Why not give Portraits this year? Where can you get twelve 
Ye presents for the same money that will be as much appreciated. 


Sit now and avoid the rush. 


Photographer Kodaks and Brownies make a fine present. From $1.00 up 
Over 115 and 117 E. State St. Both Phones 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 East State Street Established 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165.000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 
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atrick Mackinaws 


have been the best selling Mackinaws 
in Ithaca for many years. 


@ Made of the finest wool through- 
out. Absolutely weather and wind 
proof. Made in all styles and colors. 


We are sole * down-town ” 
agents for “ Patricks.” 


Treman, King & Co. 


Ithaca’s Largest and Greatest 
Showing of Mackinaws. 


HH A Seba HE HFN HPF PH HP 


| 
iz 


If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 
reasonable price, or drill suits come to 


“RIETER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


321 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 421-C 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


222 N. Aurora St. MARKETS 430 N. Cayuga St. 


Dealer in Fresh, Salt and Smoked Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O'BRIEN 
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Wis THE— Carr & Stoddard 


PRIN 
| e | TER High Class 
is at your service for TAILOR S 


all classes of 





Fine Pri nting, Engraving, Etc. Note—If you desire a medium price suit any- 
where from $20 to $30, we ask you to 
Buffalo St.—Next to Post Office look this Special Department over. 


ITHACA, N. Y. Corner Seneca and Aurora Sts. 





ON THE HILL Ithaca Phone 76x White & Burdick Co 
ae 

The Oldest and Largest 

The Palace Drug Store in the City. 


Supplies for Agricultural Students 


L; a u n d r y a Specialty 





323 and 325 EDDY ST. The ROBINSON STUDIO, Inc. 


214-216 East State St. 





Fred C. Barnard, Propr. 
Senior Class Photographers 


7’ 











7 


ANDRUS & CHURCH 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 


AND BOOKBINDERS 


ITHACA,N.Y. 
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The ‘‘ Short Line Limited ’’ between Auburn and Ithaca 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


4 The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University 
i with through service between New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; 
Observation Parlor Cars; Electric Lighted Sleeping Cars ; 


Buffet-Library Smoking Cars; —_ Cars, Service 
ala Carte; Stone Ballast 


Automatic Electric Binck Sinai 
’ COMFORT SAFETY 


— 





Mhaca Helel The stn House 
Curcfiean Plan 


Wa 


A La Carte Service 
6:15 A.M. to midnight 


A La Carte Service mee . — 
~e from 50c. 
6:15 A. M. to 12 P. M. 
t niente Carte Du Jour 12 to8 P.M. 


=—_——__ 


Special Chanksgiving 
Dinners from ee 
12:00 to 2:00 P. M. Pore 
6:00 to 8:00 P. M. Music Every Evening 


After Theater Suppers a specia’ty 
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| oNon— Photographer 


HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 





Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank 


Bell Phone 173-W 


BARBER SHOP 


407 College Ave. 


Sharp & Kelsey, Props. 


Opp. Georgia’s Dog. 


Fre Ss hn men | The best place to get your 


barber work done is at 


The Ithaca Hotel Barber Shop 


F. 8. ESCHENBURG 


NORWOOD LAUNDRY CO. 


High Grade Laundry Work 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery 


107 NORTH ALBANY ST. 


FACTORY REBUILT 


Typewriters 


All the leading makes 


$25 to $60 


TYPEWRITERS RENT 
for $2.00 and $3.00 
per month. 


H. L. O’DANIEL 


204 N. TIOGA STREET 
Both Phones 


In writing to advertisers please 


Cleaning and Pressing Contracts 
of our old reliable standard 


Ithaca Phone—510 


H. J. Bool Co. 


SRS 


House Furnishers 


and Manufacturers of 
Special Furniture 
ttt 
PICTURE FRAMING a Specialty 
Everything for the Student’s Room 


ee 


Store 
130 E. State St. 


Factory 
Forest Home 


mention The Cornell Countryman 
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‘sIf you get it from us it’s right.” 


Buttrick & Frawley 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Society Brand, Hickey, Freeman & Michael-Stein Co.’s Clothing handled 
exclusively. Stetson Shoes, also shoes for rough wear. Mackinaws, 


Underwear, Sweaters, Etc. 


Largest and most complete stock in 


the County. We make suits to your measure. 


134 East State Street 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1887 
LARKIN BROS. 
Retailing, Wholesaling, and Jobbing Grocers 


JOHN LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 


403 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ATWATER’S The_Big_Store_with the Little Prices 


Everything to Eat—From Soup to Nuts 


Either Phone—996 


A Few 
Timely Hints 


Overcoats, Suits 
Norfolk Jackets, Sweaters 
Wool Vests, Shoes, Gloves 
Full Dress Fixings 
Patrick Mackinaws 


Have you seen the Middy Pa- 
jama>? We have it. 


Let us make that full dress suit 
you were talking about. You 
will need it very soon 


inca ire lati 
University Haberdashery 


320-322 College Ave. J.J. Gainey 


COLONIAL BUILDING 


BAXTER’S 


Clothing and Furnishings 


have pleased hundreds of Cornell 
students during the last six years. 
Why? Because we sell only first 
class merchandise and guarantee 
every dollar’s worth of it; we fit 
our clothing to please ; our service 
is unexcelled, and last but not 
least, we sell One Price to All. 


Please consider this ‘‘shop’’ ‘‘Your 
Shop.’’ You get your money’s worth 
here. 


E. B. BAXTER 


One Price to All 


Che Quality Shop 
Satisfa&tion guaranteed 


150 E. State St. ‘Ithaca, N.Y. 
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The 


University Photo Shop 


G. F. MORGAN 314 COLLEGE AVE, 


Special Attention 
given to Framing 


10 per cent off on Frames when furnished 
with the pictures we make 


PETER SCUSA, Modern Shoe Repairing 


Shoes Called For and Delivered 
405 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 COLLEGE AVE. 


THE DRYDEN ROAD CAFETERIA, Inc. 
209-211 DRYDEN DOAD 
“We set the standard on the Hill.” 


DANIELS & COOK, Druasists 


Corner College Ave. and Dryden Road 


Established 1873 Incorporated 1905 


Go to JAMIESON-McKINNEY CO., Inc. 


For Plumbing, Gas Fitting Steam and Water 
Heating, Gas, Steam and Water Supplies 


121 South Cayuga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Norton Printing Co. 


317 East State St. Catalogs, Proceedings, or any kind 


@ Producers of Books, Magazines, 


of work that requires a large amount 
of machine type-setting. 3 Jt vt vt 


College, Fraternity and 


Commercial Printing 


Pure Drugs Accurate Prescription Work Toilet Articles 
A. B. BROOKS & SON, Pharmacists 


126 EAST STATE STREET 
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Wanted *,. he Right Man. I own 25 acre farm in bearing fruit, including fully equipped 

. poultry plant. Close to New York high-priced home market for everything. 

Will furnish capital and give half profits to managerworker who is able to prove ability, 

and past performance. An old Cornell man who has made good or is now well situated, 
can improve position by taking advantage of this opportunity. 

Address 
Cornell Countryman Office, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Short Course and Regular Students 


PATRONIZE THE 


Green Lantern Tea Room 


Come Downtown for Sunday Supper 410 E. STATE STREET 


Orchard Cra Room 


Let Us Prescribe Some REAL FOOD 204 East State Street 


SS8ssss'S8 S353 SSSS5SS5S5 
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S 

The | ‘ 
STUDENT SUPPLY 

STORES . 

Eddy St. College Ave. S 

S 

z= 

S 

S 

S 


Run for the Students by men who 
kow what the Students WANT 


SSss SSB 8SSSSSSSSSS 5 
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| SOMETHING NEW | 


The H. C. Cable Colored Photographs 
of Local Views 


An Excellent Gift for any occasion 


In Three Sizes 


The H.C. Cable Art Store 


405 COLLEGE AVE. “ A Christmas Suggestion ” 


Why Don’t You Join the Big Army ? 


of Satisfied Customers and have Your Clothes Cleaned 
by the NEW PROCESS. IT CLEANS CLEAN. 


Modern Dry Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Road 
‘* Who Light the Way to Good Cleaning.” 


Che Waldorf 


$4.50 Meal Tickets for $4.00 Special Sunday Dinner 
R. S. WEAVER 319 EDDY STREET 


The Modern Method Laundry 


OHN REAMER, Prop. 


We keep a line of diamonds - 
and jewelry and do all kinds at fe ggie’s Irwe lry Store 


136 East State Street 


repairing neatly at 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 
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Then you won’t spend money pulling out the 
d 


one that faile 

We make over 300 types of pumps—one for 
every purpose. Tell us what you need a pump 
for, and we will suggest the type that will serve 
you best. Write Mr Gould, care of our Consulta- 
tion Department. His advice is free. It may 
save you many dollars and days of wasted time. 


GouizLDdDs 
RELIABLE 
PUMPS 


We specialize on pumps. Our big 70-acre factory turns out mor® 
pumps than any other concern in the e« vuntry. And this multiplied 
output means greater ¢ fticiency and a lower cost to you. Before 
you buy any pump, look up the Goulds dealer in your town, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
A little volume of pointers on ‘“‘ Water Supply for the Country 


Home,” illustrated with pictures and diagrams. Tells how to have 
running water on the farm. Send for it. 


(27) 
S] THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
| 16 W. Fall Street 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Pumps for Every Purpose 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
QUALITY and PURITY of varieties, “— —_ 


nursery stock is the cheapest. :: 


RIT ON OF OHS 


Sen 


Trees at Wholesale 


W. & T. Smith Company 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


KELLY’s 
‘TREES 


Guaranteed to “‘ Make Good.” 


That means a lot toevery buyer—guaran- 
teed Sturdy, Healthy and true to name by a 
firm that has been growing trees right for 28 
years—A pple. Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry and 
Quince Trees, also small fruits and Orna- 
mental Stock. 


Direct to you at Grower’s Prices 


Quality before price is our motto, but our 
personal supervision of all trees from our 
nurseries to you, together with up-to-date 
facilities, enables us to sell Kelly’s Trees at 
low prices. 

Our catalog tells all about our trees aud 
prices. It is our only salesman and you can 
order from the catalog just as well as if you 
visited us here in Dansville—Why not do 
both? Write for catalog today. It’s worth 
while- 


KELLY BSOS, Wholesale Nurseries 
221 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


You'll never regret planting Kelly’s Trees. 


25 
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A Straight 
Line 


is the shortest distance between 
two points. That’s as true in 
business as it isin Geometry. In 
business straight lines mean 
money to you. 

You can save considerable by 


our Straight-Line Selling Plan. 


FRUIT TREES 


Direct’to You from the Nursery Row 


and besides there is a great deal 
of satisfaction in dealing direct 
because we stand back of the pro- 
ducts that are grown in our nur- 
series and propagated by experts 
under the best conditions. 


Standard Apple 
Trees for 6’. Cents 


Twenty years of experience has 
taught us how to produce high- 
grade,clean, healthy, trueto name 
trees and plants at a minimum 
expense. Do the Middleman Stunt 
Yourself and save agents’ and 
dealers’ commissions and exces- 
sive selling expenses. 


Send For Our 
Free Fruit Book Today 


If you are interested in Fruit 
Trees, Ornamental Trees, Roses, 
Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens or 
Small Fruits, our Free Ilustrated 


Catalog 
GOOD FRUIT 
AND HOW TO GROW IT 


will put you on the right track 
and show you how to save money 
on your purchase. A posta) card 
brings it. 


Reilly Brothers 


(The Oasis Nurseries ) 
11 Reilly Road 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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An intercrop makes the orchard pay dividends from the start. Tomatoes are reliable producers. 


The Apple Orchard 
Insurance Company 


A well-known fruit-grower was asked if he carried a life insurance. 

‘*No,”’ was the reply. ‘‘Why should 1? Here on this place I have about 
five thousand trees. Part of them are bearing now; part will bear in a year 
or two. If the trees are given good care they will net at least $5 each. But 
suppose they are utterly neglected—not cultivated, nor pruned nor sprayed 
—even then they ought to net @ dollar a tree every year. No, my money 
in trees will produce more than in life insurance.”’ 


Apple Trees Pay Dividends 


Bonds and stocks are affected by business conditions; dividends are 
passed ; investors lose their holdings; panic hits the country. The man 
who owns an apple orchard is sure of dividends on his investment even in 
the poorest years. Put your savings into an apple orchard—then watch it, 
care for it, and see the profits come in. 


Our Experts Are Ready To Advise 


We can send a man to look over your land, to advise what sorts should be 
planted, take full charge of the planting if you wish. Write us about this 
special service to orchard planters. 


Our 1915 Catalogue Is Ready 


This is the best and most helpful book we have ever published. Full of 
facts for experienced fruit growers and amateurs. Send for a copy—it is 
yours for the asking and is fully as valuable as an expensive text-book. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries 
Cornell Ave. BERLIN, MD. 
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SAVES 


over any other separator 
or creaming system 


Quantity of cream that no other 
separator will recover completely, par- 
ticularly under the harder conditions 
of every day use 

Quality of cream as evidenced by 
De Laval butter always scoring high- 
est in every important contest. 


Labor in every way over any gravity 
system, and also over any other sepa- 
rator, by turning easier, being simpler, 
easier to clean and requiring no adjust- 
ment. 

Time by hours over any gravity sys- 
tem, and as well over any other sepa- 


The DeLaval Separator Co., 


rator by reason of greater capacity and 
the same reasons that save labor. 


Cost since while a De Laval Cream 
Separator may cost a little more than 
a poor one to begin with it will last 
from ten to twenty years, while other 
separators wear out and require to be 
replaced in from one to five years. 


Profit in more and better cream, 
with less labor and effort, every time 
milk is put through the machine, 
twice a day, or 730 times a year for 
every year the separator lasts. 

Satisfaction, which is no small con- 
sideration, and can only come from 
knowing you have the best separator, 
with which you are sure you are at all 
times accomplishing the best possible 
results. 

Easily proven—these are all facts 
capable of easy demonstration and 
proof to any user or intending buyer 
of acream separator. Every De Laval 
agent is glad of a chance to prove 
them by a De Laval machine itself— 
without the slightest obligation on 
your part unless entirely satisfied. 


165 Broadway . - 
29 E. Madison St. - 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


ANDRUS & CHURCH, Printers, Ithaca, N. Y. 





